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CAMERON 
Aerial Cable Rings 


(Patented) 
6 SIZES—7 STYLES 
A “special” ring for every cable 
and condition 
Ring Construction Booklet on Request 
Cameron Appliance Co. 
38 Waters Ave. Everett, Mass. 
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looking ed _ 
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ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 
Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire. 
:\ Galvanized Iron Tele- 
3} phone Wire. 
sf Slemens-Martin and 
High Strength 
Strands. 
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Moisture Proof Cord 
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Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
Makers of 600,000 Automatic Telephones 
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—when every second counts 


Frankel Test Clips 


AKERScrTHE BEST ONLY 


RANKEL 


CONNECTOR CO.INC.NY. 
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POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CoO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 
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PRINTING VY ComPANY 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Printers and Blank 
Book Manufacturers | 


Write for Samples and 
Prices on I. C. C. Forms 


Ours Are the Best 


MATTHEWS SCRULIX ANCHORS 
One size can be standardized for all strains 
up te 10,000 Ibs. Ask How? 
ARMCO—@® pi @—RODS 


DOUBLE 


208 page hand 
k on request 


W. N. Matthews & Bro., Inc. 


St. Louis, Mo. 























Ring Your Telephones 
From Your Lighting Circuit 


Connect Your Lighting Circuit 
Here 


30c No 
to Dry 
75¢ Batteries 
per month 
Total No 
Operating Wet 
Cost Batteries 
For Operates 
Power Off 
Ringing A.C.orD.C. 
in Current 
Your Lighting 
Exchange Circuit 








Connect Your Ringing Leads Here7 


Our standard ringing machine of this 
type, for straight line ringing, is the 
CODE NO. 7-A Frequency Converter. 
Operates off 110 volt 60 cycle A. C. 
circuit. Can also be provided with 
positive and negative pulsating attach- 
ment for selective ringing. 

We make ringing converters which 
will operate off any lighting circuit. 

Give us the voltage and frequency 
of your lighting system and we will 
advise the machine to use and saving 
which it will effect for you. 


Converters Shipped on 
30 Days’ Approval 


Leich Electric Co. 
Genoa, III. Kansas City, Mo. 


Patents pending on all types of 
Leich Frequency Converters. 
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reated” 


Towering Giants 
Up to 85 feet 


\ from the famed timber 
regions of Western 
Washington. 


Butt-Treated 


in the most modern 
upright -tank creosoting 
plant in the United States. 

















WASHINGTON 


RED 
Not merely brushed or 


| 
CEDAR 
POLES — ! 
dipped, but literally boiled 
in the best imported Creo- 


sote for twelve hours, imme- 
diately followed by twelve hours 
in cold Creosote. 












Di. Carefully selected Poles cut in 
Sup Wy our own forests and slow-sea- 
+ YY 4d e 

j 7 soned under ideal climatic condi- 
Ys tions before treatment. 
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Also Cross Arms and Pins, Creosoted Planking for 
insulating boxes, Bridge Timbers, etc. 

Send for Booklet “B,”’ giving technical description 
¢° the “ST. PAUL & TACOMA” Double Treatment. 


St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company 
Creosoting Dept. Tacoma, Wash., U.S.A. 




















Many Telephone Exchanges 
are using Solderall in place of 
the old style solder and flux 





(PATENTED) 


The only real metal solder 
with flux combined, in col- 
lapsible tubes. 


25c per tube 


Discounts in lots of one dozen and over 


The SOLDERALL COMPANY 


129 Sussex Ave. NEWARK, N. J. 
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“Safeguard American men 
against unfair competition, and 
they will take care of them- 
selves,” said Woodrow Wilson, 
president of the United States, in 
a speech at Philadelphia on one 
occasion, 

That is all Independent tele- 
phone manufacturers and oper- 
ators ask for, Mr. President. Call 
the case against the Bell-Western 
Electric combine! 











Another Anti-Bell Sign. 

There is a great deal of talk among 
the railroad executives of the country 
about organizing a company to compete 
with the Western Union and Postal tele- 
graph companies in the telegraph field. 

Before this the railroad corporations 
have considered the same _ proposition, 
but right now they seem to be more in 
earnest than ever, as their contracts with 
the telegraph companies are expiring. 

A meeting of railroad managers has 
developed the fact that there is a strong 
sentiment in favor of breaking away 
from the old system. In fact, Louis W. 
Hill, president of the Great Northern, 
has definitely confirmed the report that 
the plans for this enterprise will be put 
into execution in the near future. Mr. 


Hill says the railroads will operate a 
minjmum of 45,000 miles of telegraph 
lines. 





The roads now have their own tele- 
graph plants and believe they can handle 
business better and more cheaply than 
East of the 


Missouri river, the Chicago, Milwaukee 


the telegraph companies. 
& St. Paul Railway is handling its own 
telegraphic business, and has not renewed 
its contract with the Western Union. 

Contracts which have existed for years 
between that corporation and the Great 
Northern, the Western Pacific and the 
Pennsylvania railroads will expire within 
the coming year, and will not be re- 
newed as the roads are planning to 
handle their own telegraphing. 

This desire of the railroads to be free 
from the telegraph corporations has an 
interest to telephone men who remember 
that the Western Union was owned by 
the Bell organization until the govern- 
ment compelled them to separate. The 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
the Western Union and the big moneyed 
interests back of the railroads were so 
intertwined that it was not a difficult 
matter to continue the system which gave 
the telegraph companies all the railroads’ 
advantages. 

The abolition of interlocking directo- 
rates by anti-monopoly legislation, how- 
ever, has worked a change in the situ- 
ation. The railroads now feel free to use 
their own telegraph facilities themselves, 
and also, if they wish, serve the public 
in that direction. If their charters do 
not permit the roads to engage in a tele- 
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graph business for the public, they can 
organize another company for that pur- 
pose. 

Independent telephone manufacturers 
and supply dealers will welcome a split 
between the railroads and the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. for the reason that 
it increases their chances to sell equip- 
ment to the railroads buying telephone 
apparatus. 

When the Bell 


Union, the latter, of course, bought all 


owned the Western 
its telephone material from the Western 
Although the 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. was com- 


Electric Co. American 
pelled by authority to disgorge the tele- 
graph corporation, the Western Union 
and the Western Electric are still work- 
ing together, especially in the railroad 
field. 
It 45; 
any Independent manufacturer to get a 


in fact, almost impossible for 
chance in any railroad telephone busi- 
ness. The reason is that practically all 
railroad trains were formerly dispatched 
by the Western Union telegraph. While 
the wires were strung along the rail- 
road right-of-way, the contract between 
the Western Union and the railroad stipu- 
lated that the latter must take charge of 
all minor maintenance. In cases of new 
construction, or when a big storm de- 
stroyed considerable property, the tele- 
graph company did the work, but ordi- 
narily, repairing and maintenance were 
done by the railroad itself. 

When the roads began to use the tele- 
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phone, they simply strung a few more 
lines and the same linemen looked after 
both telegraph and telephone lines. The 
Bell factory, apparently, is still acting as 
purchasing agent for the Western Un- 
ion, so far as telephone equipment is 
concerned, and the railroads, theretore, 
con- 


found it to carry 


Western Electric material in 


have necessary 
siderable 


order to maintain their telegraph lines. 
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made that the 
100,000 


An estimate has been 


railroads are operating about 


miles of telephone lines in the United 
States, and it is, therefore, apparent that 
it requires a great deal of material to 
If the roads see any ad- 
vantage in their 


with the Western Union, they also would 


maintain them. 
cancelling contracts 
benefit by ceasing to buy Bell apparatus 


on a non-competitive basis. 
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Like the Bell operating licensees, the 


railroads should buy their telephone 


equipment in the open market. Both are 
common carriers and should shun mo- 
nopolistic connections. 

The trend of the times is toward com- 
petition in manufacturing and away 
from the monopoly system. maintained by 
the Bell-Western Electric combination 


for operating and manufacturing. 


United States Association Directors Meet 


Meetings Held in Chicago on December 8 and 9 at Which All Old Officers 
Were Re-Elected — Resolutions Adopted Outline Policy — Finance Com- 
mittee Appointed — Adjournment Taken to January 20— All Enthusiastic 


The board of directors of the United 
Telephone Associa- 
met at the 
December 8 


Independent 
December 7, 


States 
tion, elected 
Hotel LaSalle at 10 a. m. 
to organize and plan the work of the as- 
sociation for the ensuing year. There 
were present: 

A. F. Adams, Kansas City, Mo.; F. L. 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio; J. B. Earle, 
Waco, Tex.: E. B. Fisher, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; G. R. Fuller, Rochester, 
N. Y.: W. F. Goodrich, LaCrosse, Wis.; 
C. Y. McVey, Cleveland, Ohio; G. W 
Robinson, St. Paul, Minn.; E. D. 
Schade, Johnstown, Pa.; W. H. Bryant, 
Mobile, Ala.; H. D. Critchfield, Chicago; 
J. B. Edwards, Chicago; H. L. Gary, 
Kansas City, Mo.; S. M. Heller, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; W. Roy McCanne, Rochester, 
N. Y.: Hart F. Farwell, Bloomington, 
Ml.; Terry W. Allen, Jackson, Tenn. ; 
H. L. Beyer, Grinnell, Iowa; E. D. 
Glandon, Pittsfield, Ill.; F. B. MacKin- 
non, Washington, D. C.; Albert Parlett, 
Bristol, Tenn.-Va.; W. S. Vivian, Chi- 


Beam, 


cago: F. H. Woods, Lincoln, Neb.: and 
W. H. Trimm, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 
OrFIceRS ELECTED. 


The meeting was called to order by 
C. Y. McVey. E. B. Fisher, who had so 
capably filled the office of chairman of 
the board during 1916, was unanimously 
re-elected to that office. After Mr. 
Fisher had taken the chair and had ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the confi- 
dence shown him, upon motion, all the 
officers who served the association dur- 
ing 1916 were unanimously re-elected as 
follows: 

E. B. Fisher, 
chairman of board. 

C. Y. McVey, Cleveland, Ohio, presi- 
dent. 

W. H. Bryant, Mobile,. Ala., vice-presi- 
dent. " 

G. W. Robinson, St. Paul, Minn., vice- 
president. 


Rapids, Mich, 


Grand 


F. B. MacKinnon, Washington, D. C., 
vice-president. 

W. S. 
treasurer. 

The influence of the great convention 
was evident in the attitude and actions 
of every member of the board. No in- 
harmonious chords were struck. All 
seemed animated with the single pur- 
pose of so conducting the association’s 
business that it will continue to be the 
greatest force in the upbuilding of In- 
dependent telephony. All gave evidence 
of feeling the responsibility that rests 
upon the board of directors of this great 
association. Each seemed to appreciate 
the honor that had been conferred upon 
him when he was selected to be a mem- 
ber of that board. 

Owing to the afternoon session of the 
convention, the board recessed _ until 
10:30 a. m. Saturday, December 9. At 
this meeting there were present: 

A. F. Adams, Kansas City, Mo.; F. L. 
Beam, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; J. B. Earle, 
Waco, Tex.; E. B. Fisher, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; G. R. Fuller, Rochester, 
N. Y.; W. F. Goodrich, LaCrosse, Wis. ; 
C. Y. McVey, Cleveland, Ohio; H. Lin- 
ton Reber, St. Louis, Mo.: G. W. Rob- 
inson, St. Paul, Minn.; W. H. Bryant, 
Mobile, Ala.; H. D. Critchfield, Chicago; 
J. B. Edwards, Chicago; H. L. Gary, 
Kansas City, Mo.: S. M. Heller, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Hart F. Farwell, Blooming- 


Vivian, Chicago,  secretary- 


ton, Ill.; Terry W. Allen, Jackson, 
Tenn.; H. L. Beyer, Grinnell, Iowa: 
F. B. MacKinnon, Washington, D. C.; 


Albert Parlett, Bristol, Tenn.-Va.; W. ] 
Uhl, Logansport, Ind.; W. S. Vivian, 
Chicago; F. H. Woods, Lincoln, Neb.: 
and W. H. Trimm, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 
The morning was spent in serious dis- 
cussion of the association’s policy and 
of its present attitude toward the great 
questions that are now confronting the 
whole telephone industry. As a result 
of these discussions, a committee con- 


Critchfield, 
into 


sisting of Messrs. Adams, 
and Beyer was appointed to put 
concrete form and report at the after- 
noon session, the association’s policy as 
tentatively and informally agreed upon. 

The board, after recessing for lunch, 
reassembled at 2:30. The committee ap- 
pointed to draft the association's plat- 
form presented the following report, 
which was unanimously adopted: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


“Resolved, That the 
United States Independent 
Association is: 

First. To prevent the 
non-competing Independent 
properties by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., or by any of its subsidiary, 
associated or allied companies. or by any 
person or persons acting for them, or 
either of them, directly or indirectly ; and 
to that end the officers of this association 
are specifically directed to sustain all pro- 
tests heretofore filed with the Depart- 
ment of Justice against such purchases. 

Second. To compel the observance of 
the so-called Kingsbury committal to the 
Department of Justice of December 19, 
1913, together with the federal anti-trust 
laws in accordance with their spirit and 
intent. 

Third. To compel the extension of fa- 
cilities for the transmission of interstate 
telephone messages to the end that all 
telephone systems and their patrons may 
obtain such facilities on equal terms. 

Fourth. To fully co-operate with and 
support Independent telephone manufac- 
turers and dealers in supplies in their ef- 
forts to prevent unfair competition on the 
part of the Western Electric Co. 

Fifth Be it resolved, that the offi- 
cers of this association are hereby di- 
rected to bring to the attention of the 
Newlands committee the fundamental 
differences between the railroad and tele- 
phone businesses for the purpose of im- 

(Continued on page 18.) 


policy of the 
Telephone 


purchase otf 
telephone 






The Rural Telephone in Europe 


What An Extended Investigation of Rural Telephone Conditions in Europe and 


America Reveals—Government Ownership Has Left Rural Telephony Unde- 
veloped—Paper Presented at Convention of U.S. Independent Telephone Assn. 


This paper is based upon an extended 
investigation of rural telephone conditions 
made by the writer. The study, which 
has occupied something more than a year 
of constant investigation of the official 
documents of foreign governments where 
public ownership is existent, has been for 
a dual purpose: 

First, to furnish a report upon govern- 
ment ownership of telephones and tele- 
graphs for the Farmers’ National Con- 
gress of the United States, the writer be- 
ing chairman of a committee charged with 
that duty. 

Second, to provide the basic material for 
a monograph on public ownership now in 
preparation and from which quotations 
will be made. 

The writer entered on this study with 
his prejudices all in favor of public own- 
ership. By natural inclination and asso- 
ciation with progressive and forward- 
looking men he has inclined to such ex- 
tension of the government functions of 
public service as may be profitably under- 
taken for the good of the public. If his 
prior views concerning public ownership 
may have been modified during the prog- 
ress of this study, it is because of the 
force of irresistible and incontrovertible 
facts. 

Public ownership in theory is one thing 
The actual working of public ownership 
is quite another thing. The future of any 
great and necessary public utility under 
public ownership can only be properly 
forecasted by a survey of what has actual- 
ly been done where it has been tried for 
years. Such has been the effort of the 
writer. It is hoped that this paper will 
present new and important facts for the 
consideration of this convention. 


SCARCITY OF RURAL TELEPHONES ABROAD. 


Remarkable as it may seem, the rural 
telephone service of those countries which 
have public ownership is developed to so 
limited an extent that it seems to be con- 
sidered unworthy of notice in the official 
reports of most of such countries. Great 
sritain is the only exception to this rule 
In this country a special effort has been 
made for the eight years prior to the 
present war to extend the telephone into 
the country districts. This effort is con- 


secutively noted in several recent reports 
of the British postmaster-general under 
the heading, “Rural Party Lines—Farm- 
ers’ Lines.” 

The extent to which this effort has suc- 
ceeded is shown by the total of such tele- 
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phones in service at the date of the last 
official report (March 31, 1915), namely 
2,265. This represents one telephone for 
each 4,290 of British rural population in 
the United Kingdom, as compared with 
a rural telephone development in the 
United States of one for each ten of pop- 
ulation—or one telephone for each alter- 
nate farm family. 
FarM TELEPHONES IN ENGLAND. 

This remarkable development of the 
farm telephone in Great Britain—remark- 
able for its conspicuous failure to de- 
velop—is more noteworthy because it is 
based on a very reasonable rate, to-wit: 


If the line connects three subscrib- 
ers to the mile, each subscriber 
per vear 

If the line connects two subscrib- 
ers to the mile, each subscriber 
per year 


When the efforts of the British post 
office department, offering as low a rate 
as this, can only secure 2,265 farmers as 
telephone users in eight years in all of 
England, Scotland, Wales and _ Ireland, 
there must be something inherently wrong 
in the British system. 

Some of these inherent defects may be 
found in the interminable delay in secur- 
ing installation of service, such as that 
noted by Hon. Mr. Goldsmith of the 
British Parliamentary telephone commit- 
tee, who called attention in a parliament- 
ary debate on this subject to the fact that 
nine farmer applicants in Cornwall were 
still waiting for their telephones after a 
lapse of three years from the date of fil- 
ing their application. 

When it is considered that the appli- 
cant for service in Great Britain must 
pay full rental for a year in advance, the 
state of mind of the Cornish farmers may 
be better imagined than described. 

It is generally conceded that the Brit- 
ish post office is the most efficient in the 
world. It should be, therefore, especially 
competent to work out the experiment of 
public ownership. The obligation to do 
this rests peculiarly upon the British gov- 
ernment for the reason that the courts of 
that country have decided that “A tele- 
phone is a telegraph under the telegraph 
acts of 1863 and 1869, although the tele- 
phone was not in existence or contem- 
plation when those acts were passed.” 

The government having thus arbitrarily 
declared and established a monopoly of 
wire communication to the exclusion of 
competition, the obligation to render serv- 
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ice is doubly binding. It appears from 
the official records of that country that it 
has signally failed to meet this obliga- 
tion, either from the standpoint of serv- 
ice rendered or of 
tained. 


financial results at- 


The telephone system of the United 
Kingdom shows a deficit for the last year 
reported (1914-15) of $540,657, while the 
deficit in telegraph operations for the 
seven years preceding 1914 amounts to 
$30,659,444. Similar conditions as to 
lesses in operation are to be found gen- 
erally in the reports of government own- 
ership countries. 

EUROPEAN PERCENTAGES OF DEVELOPMENT. 

The rarity of rural telephones in Great 
Britain and Continental Europe is worthy 
ct more than passing notice. In order to 
make even the discouraging financial 
showing which is characteristic of pub- 
licly-owned utilities abroad, it is neces- 
sary to develop the service in urban dis- 
tricts. This is indicated by the facts as 
to percentages of telephone development. 

The city of Paris alone has 32 per cent. 
of all the telephones in France. Vienna 
has 37 per cent. of all telephones in Aus- 
tria and Brussels has 37 per cent. of all 
telephones in Belgium. Rural develop- 
ment has been strangled for the sake of 
immediate revenue, which is in itself in- 
sufficient to develop the districts served 
cn modern lines so that there is com- 
plaint all along the line. 

Germany prides itself on taking care 
of its farmers, but after a ten-year strug- 
gle for revision of telephone rates, in 
which the government admitted frequent- 
ly that small communities were unjustly 
discriminated against, all efforts proved 
futile and the old rates stand. Conse- 
quently, the farm telephone is practically 
unknown in Germany and no mention of 
this class of service is to be found in the 
official reports of that country. 

Official statistics show that in the Unit- 
ed States, the rural telephone rate aver- 
ages from one-third to one-half the urban 
rate. In foreign countries the rural rate 
is generally nearly as high as the urban 
rate. The inevitable tendency of this 
condition is to retard rural telephone de- 
velopment by making rural costs approx- 
imately city costs. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP RESTRICTIONS. 


In addition to this, government owner- 
ship countries usually impose burdensome 
line and service charges, still further 
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hampering rural development. This is 
aptly illustrated by the following quota- 
tion from the report of the government 
ownership committee of the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Congress: 

“Government Restrictions on Rural 
Telephone Service: Foreign telephone 
rate schedules, as generally quoted, do not 
indicate what the subscriber in rural dis- 
tricts actually has to pay for his telephone 
service. In addition to the scheduled 
rates there are extra charges based upon 
the length of the subscriber’s line. In 
France, for example, the government fur- 
nishes free of charge only that portion 
of a rural telephone line which is located 
within 1% miles of the exchange to which 
the line is connected; the subscriber must 
contribute toward the cost of construc- 
tion and toward the annual maintenance 
costs of all line beyond 1% miles from 
the exchange. 

The contribution toward the cost of 
construction is at the rate of $3.86 per 
110 yards of line (metallic circuit). The 
annual contribution toward maintenance 
costs is at the rate of 39 cents per 110 


yards of line (metallic circuit). The 
scheduled rates for local (exchange) 
service in rural districts consist of an 


annual subscription, or ‘ready to serve,’ 
charge which allows no outward calls 
and a charge of two cents for each out- 
ward call. The annual subscription 
(‘ready to serve’) charge varies as fol- 
lows: 


Ee CE Oe ee ae $19.39 
PE PEE Ce 15.44 
OR Err rr rere 11.58 
Fourth and subsequent years...... 7.72 


When the additional line charges are 
taken into consideration, it is therefore 
evident that, in order to secure telephone 
service, the French farmer who lives 
three miles from a telephone exchange 
must pay as follows: 

First year—$138.30, plus two cents per 
cutward local call. 

Second year—$26.36, plus two cents per 
cutward local call. 

Third vear—$22.50, plus two cents per 
cutward local call. 

Fourth and subsequent years—$18.64, 
plus two cents per outward local call. 

The rate of two cents per outward call, 
by itself, would appear to make the cost 
of rural telephone service in France pro- 
libitive. An average of three outward 
calls per working day, or say 900 outward 
calls per year, entails a charge as great 
as the average cost of complete telephone 
service in the United States. Moreover, 
the contributions toward the cost of con- 
struction and the annual maintenance 
costs of subscribers’ lines cannot be di- 
vided among adjacent rural subscribers. 

The independent form of farmers’ co- 
cperative or joint stock telephone associa- 
tions which is common in the United 
States, is unknown under government 
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cwnership in Europe and is probably im- 
possible under existing forms of govern- 
mental administration in European coun- 
tries.” 
EXPERIENCE OF Swiss FARMERS. 


In 1910 the Swiss government made a 
detailed inquiry into the telephone rates 
of that country. While this inquiry was 
in progress, the farmers of Switzerland 
thought it an opportune time to register 
a vigorous protest against the high line 
charges which the government imposed 
upon them—for in Switzerland, as in 
France, a rural subscriber must pay ex- 
tra for that portion of his line which is 
beyond 1% miles from the exchange. 

Acting at what appeared to be the 
psychological moment, the Swiss Farm- 
ers’ Association earnestly requested the 
government to abolish these extra line 
charges. In the report on the results of 
its rate inquiry, the government dismissed 
this request of the Farmers’ association in 
the following language: 


The abolition of the extra charges for 
the portions of subscribers’ lines beyond 
the free radius (1% miles from the ex- 
change), as required by the Swiss Farm- 
ers’ Association, is made impracticable by 
important considerations. For one thing, 
such a measure is quite inopportune at 
the present time, when the question is to 
add to the revenue of the telephone ad- 
ministration by increasing certain of the 
rates. 

To show the importance of the request 
it may be mentioned that in the year 1909 
the revenue from line charges amounted 
to about frs. 445,000 ($89,000). If these 
line charges are abolished, the consequent 
loss in revenue must be offset by a fur- 
ther increase in the annual subscription 
charges of about frs. 15 ($3). ... Such 
a large general rate increase in the in- 
terests of a relatively small number of 
subscribers cannot be approved. .,. . One 
cannot ask the administration to construct 
especially costly lines in the interest of a 
few subscribers unless correspondingly 
more revenue is received from them. 

(Supplementary report of the federal 
council to the committee of the national 
council on the “Proposition to Increase 
Telephone Rates,” March 21, 1911.) 


It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
rural telephone development in Switzer- 
land is so small that it is not deemed 
worthy of special classification in official 
reports of that country. 


FRANCE’s RuRAL TELEPHONES. 


The logical effect of burdensome regu- 
lations of this nature is aptly illustrated 
by a brief study of the rural telephones 
in France: 

Like Switzerland, Germany and other 
European countries, rural telephones are 
not specifically noted in the French re- 
ports. One may search them in vain for 


any clue to what is being done by the 
government of France to carry the sci- 
ence of communication to the farmer’s 
coor. 

This is not to suggest that the French 
government is neglectful of the farmer, 
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for it is not. The French farmer was 
berrowing money on 70 years’ time at 
three and four per cent. interest before 
lialf the American states were admitted 
tc. the federal union. Agriculture has 
been one of the greatest concerns of the 
French government. One has but to re- 
flect how her peasants paid the German 
war indemnity after the war of 1870 by 
the creation of the beet sugar industry, to 
understand that the government of France 
is not neglectful of the farmer. 

But in France, as in other European 
countries, the telephone, like the _ tele- 
graph, is of necessity a government mo- 
nopoly in order to have all means of 
1apid communication under control of the 
government for military purposes. When 
Napoleon the Great developed the opticai 
telegraph, he set in motion a train oft 
militaristic influence which will never 
cease on the Continent until world-peace 
is assured by the new brotherhood of 
man. 

The writer was so fortunate as to se- 
cure access to a telephone directory of 
I'rance of the year 1914, listing in one 
velume, about the size of the Chicago tel- 
ephone directory, every telephone sub- 
scriber in the French Republic outside the 
exchange area of Paris. This made pos- 
sible a concentrated study of rural tele- 
phone development. 


RuRAL DEVELOPMENT COMPARISONS. 


For this purpose, the Department of 
Aisne, in northern France was selected, 
having a population of nearly 520,000. 
This department was, prior to the war, 
the best developed agricultural district of 
the republic. Any statistical results at- 
tained from this study will, therefore, be 
exceedingly favorable to the French rural 
telephone system as a whole. 

Every telephone subscriber in this dis- 
trict was counted and carefully tabulated. 
segregating those engaged in agricultura! 
pursuits. This district was then com- 
pared with the strictly rural county of 
Custer in central Nebraska, which has 
approximately the same _ geographical 
area. The results of this comparison are 
shown in the accompanying table. 

Without taking into consideration the 
difference in population, Custer county 
has almost six times as many farmers’ 
telephones as the Department of Aisne. 
In proportion to population, Custer coun- 
ty, Neb., has nearly 20 times the number 
of telephones in the Department of Aisne 

The foregoing examples illustrate th: 
way in which rural telephone developmen 
is strangled in Europe. They might b: 
extended in the experience of practicall) 
every European country. To the student 
who desires to base opinion on ascer- 
tained facts, these examples are a revela- 
tion of the limitations which inhere i 
the bureaucratic methods of old-world 
civilization. 

The innate pride of the American cit- 
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izen in his government leads to the be- 
lief that that beneficent institution which 
derives its powers from the people, is suf- 
ficient for any degree of public service. 
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become so common as to call forth the 
condemnation of good citizens of every 
shade of political allegiance. 

The following examples of appropria- 
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Comparison of Telephone in Rural Districts in United States and France. 


As to this, there may well be a large in- 
terrogation. Let us see: 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PorK BARREL. 


All theories of public ownership of tele- 
phones and telegraphs presuppose their 
management by the postoffice department. 
The records of Congress abound with dis- 
cussion to this effect. In all countries 
under government ownership, these utili- 
ties are thus managed. This leads most 
naturally to a brief consideration of the 
titness of our postoffice department to un- 
dertake this function with prospect of 
success. 

It is no part of the purpose of this 
discussion to berate the postoffice. This 
one great business department of the 
government has enough troubles with in- 
competent and wasteful congresses with- 
out increasing its burdens by destructive 
criticism. Suffice it to say, in passing, 
that before the postoffice department can 
successfully run a nation-wide telephone 
system, it must incorporate in its business 
organization a system of accounting which 
will show what it is doing with the money 
it now receives and expends. 

Contrary to general opinion, such a 
system of accounting is not now and 
never has been in existence in this de- 
partment. It may come some time, but 
until it does come and this great branch 
of the public service is divorced from 
politics and the whims of peripatetic con- 
gressmen, it will be as well to confine its 
activities to its present functions. 

The lack of business methods in the 
postoffice department is chiefly due to the 
perennial and eternal interference of Con- 
gress. The pork barrel is a_ glorified 
Statute of Liberty to the average con- 
cressman and senator. Lest I be thought 
tc belie your representatives, permit me 
tc burden your thought very briefly with 
a portion of the record of their wasteful! 
extravagance : 

There is no partisanship in “Pork.” No 
cne political party has a monopoly of 
this pernicious abuse of official position. 
The continual loading of the Rivers and 
Harbors bill and the Public Buildings 
bill, with extravagant appropriations for 
the benefit of local political interests, has 


tions wholly or in part for postoffice 
buildings are taken at random from 
Public Buildings’ bills of recent sessions 
of Congress. They serve to indicate the 
wholesale character of this abuse. 


Population Appro- 
Town. (1910). priation. 
Session of 1911: 
Devil’s Lake, N. D...... 5,157 $139,815 
Harrison, Ark. ......... 1,602 94,360 
eo a 1,638 96,554 
ae: 1,812 109.425 
Session of 1914: 
Chadron, Neb. ......... 2,687 110,000 
Willows, Cal. ........... 1,139 75,000 
FRMOG, MOV. ..c0ccccscce 741 60,000 
Vermal, Utah ........... 836 50,060 
Session of 1915: 
Grand Canyon, Ariz..... 299 25,000 
Susanville, Cal. ........ G8 60,000 
Tramees, Col. .icccsccces 567 50.000 
Brooksville, Fla. ....... 979 100,000 
Greenville, Ga. ......... 909 60,000 
Hatley, Idano .........- 1,231 100,000 
oe Sn 146 75,000 
salyersvilic, Ky. ........ 310 75,000 
Clayton, N. M.......... 9 125,000 
Pembina, N. D......:.. 717 75,000 
Praukim, WW. ©.........; 379 75,000 
Pawnee, Okla. ..... 00: ..a)01 200,000 
eS a re 1,313 100,000 
oe 318 50,000 
Webster Springs, W. Va. 500 150,000 
Sundance, Wyo. ........ 281 75,000 


The callous attitude of the average 
member of Congress toward this extrav- 
agant expenditure of public money for 
political purposes is aptly expressed by 
the following quotation from a speech by 
Congressman J. N. Garner, of Texas, 
made at the Atacosta, Texas, fair, as re- 
ported in an editorial in the New York 
Evening Post, October 15, 1915: 


There are half a dozen places in my 
district where federal buildings are be- 
ing erected or have been recently con- 
structed at a cost to the government far 
in excess of the actual needs of the com- 
munities in which they are located. Take 
Uvalde, my home town, for instance. We 
are putting up a post office down there 
at a cost of $60,000 when a $5,000 build- 
ing would be entirely adequate for our 
needs. 

_.. This is mighty bad business for 
Uncle Sam, and T’ll admit it. But the 
other fellows in Congress have been do- 
ing it for a iong time and I can’t make 
them quit. Now we Democrats are in 
charge of the House and I'll tell you 
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right now, every time one of those Yan- 
kees gets a ham I’m going to do my 
best to get a hog. 


PostaL EFFICIENCY? 

In the event of public ownership of 
means of communication, the success of 
depend entirely on 
The ever-changing ele- 
ment of political control would, of neces- 
sity, be eliminated 


management would 
postal efficiency. 


success and 
It should be 
entirely clear to any student of present 
postal methods of business that the post- 


before 
economy could be assured. 


office department is at present disqualified 
from extending its functions to a larger 
sphere. Reform in business procedure 
must be instituted. On this point we are 
not left without official testimony. 

The report of the joint congressional 
commission of 1907-08 on “Business Meth- 
ods of the Post Office Department” 
abounds in lengthy criticism of the meth- 
ods then in vogue, most of which still re- 
main unchanged. 

Then as now, there was no accurate 
system of accounting. Then as now, the 
expense of government buildings used for 
postal purposes, including their upkeep, 
vas not charged to the cost of the serv- 
ice. The salaries of the postmaster-gen- 
eral and his assistants and of the auditor 
for the post office department and his 
staff; of the deputy attorney-general for 
this department and numerous other ex- 
penses, have never been charged to postal 
expenses. 

Concerning the general laxity of busi- 
ness methods, the commission of 1907 
says: 


Under such a system a large railroad, 
commercial or industrial. business would 
inevitably go into bankruptcy, and the 
postofice department has averted that 
fate only because the United States treas- 
ury has been available to meet deficien- 
cies.—page 5. 


Red tape and circumlocution are to be 
found through the whole organization. 
The commission says on this point: 


The only safeguard recognized through- 
out the finance and accounting divisions 
of the department appears to be that of 
duplication. Tf one duplication does not 
result in reducing or preventing errors, 
then another entirely fresh set of records 
is prepared and an entirely different set 
of clerks are put on to do the whole 
work over again from the beginning. 
This duplication undoubtedly arises part- 
ly from the inefficiency of many clerks 
in the particular divisions, but it is main- 
ly due to the want of any proper ac- 
counting system under which checks by 
totals can be made to take the place of 
the laborious and unnecessary checks by 
duplication which at present exist.—page 
30 


As evidence of the circumlocution in 
this department, let us review in detail 
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one of the important daily business 


transactions of the department: 
JourNEY oF A Pay WARRANT. 

“The authority for the drawing of a 
pay warrant is a report for payment re- 
ceived from the auditor over the signature 
of the deputy auditor. These reports for 
payment when received go through the 
following steps: 


(1). They are separated according to 
the treasury depositaries upon whom the 
warrants are drawn. 

(2). The names of the depositaries are 
stamped on the reports. 

(3). Numbers are stamped consecu- 
tively for each depositary on the reports 
for payment. 

(4). A daily list of these numbers 1s 
sent to the superintendent. 

(5). Reports are entered in a separate 
warrant register for each depositary. 

(6). The blank warrants are drawn 
from the vaults in sheets of 4, and war- 
rants are prepared on the typewriter 
from the reports and initialed by the 
clerks preparing them. 

(7). Warrants are compared with the 
reports and done up in bundles, on each 
of which is placed a facing slip prepared 
and initialed by the clerk responsible. | 

(8). Warrants are distributed for sig- 
nature and the number of warrants sent 
to each clerk noted in a book entitled 
“Record of Warrants Distributed.” Any 
officer or employe above the grade of 
fourth-class clerks is permitted by law 
to sign warrants. It is the practice of 
the division to designate different clerks 
for this purpose each day. 

(9). After signature the warrants are 
checked off with the book record referred 
to above, entered in a transit record and 
sent to the warrant section of the audi- 
tor for the postoffice department, accom- 
panied by the reports. ‘ 

(10). In the auditor’s office (warrant 
section) they are compared with the re- 
ports and again registered. » 

(11). They are then sent to the divi- 
sions of the auditor’s office, where the 
reports for payment originated and are 
checked with the original records of the 
clerks who prepared these reports. 

(12). They are then signed by the dep- 
uty auditor, who had also previously 
signed the reports for payment. 

(13). They are next returned to the 
division of finance, checked with the fac- 
ing slips, and marked off on the transit 
records. 

(14). They are then entered in a rec- 
ord of warrants and sent to the division 
of postal accounts in the treasurer’s office 
of the treasury department, where the 
record of warrants is signed by the clerk 
who takes them to the treasury and by 
the clerk who receives them at the treas- 
ury. 

(15). They are registered in the divi- 
sion of postal accounts in the treasury. 

(16). They are signed by the assistant 
treasurer or his representative. 

(17). They are then returned to the 
division of finance which gives a re- 
ceipt to the treasury clerk for same and 
examines them to see that they are all 
returned. 

(18). They are then prepared for mail- 
ing and entered on record of warrants 
mailed. 

(19). They are finally mailed by an 
office boy, over whom no supervision is 
exercised. 


“One of the most striking exceptions 
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to ordinary business and accounting prin- 
ciples is that in spite of all these sup- 
posed safeguards, the department retains 
no evidence to substantiate the payments, 
inasmuch as the reports for payment are 
returned to the auditor’s office, as are also 
the paid warrants after they are received 
from the Treasurer of the United States.” 
—Pages 29-30. 

This peculiar system is not confined to 
the United States post office—Australia 
has a similar one. In the latter country, 
for example, an application for a new tel- 
ephone line may be subjected to no less 
than 32 handlings. The order of proces- 
sion is: 


Electrical engfneer, assistant 
engineer for lines, inspector for lines, 
assistant engineer for lines, line fore- 
man, who makes out quantities, etc., and 
returns to inspector for lines, assistant 
engineer for lines, engineer for lines, 
assistant engineer, electrical engineer who 
forwards engineering details to the chief 
electrical engineer for approval; then to 
records, showing cost, etc. and intimat- 
ing that the chief electrical engineer has 
concurred in the engineering particulars. 
At this stage the file starts on a new 
tack—to 

Senior inspector, district inspector who 
reports on the probable revenue receiv- 
able and the cost of working and re- 
turns to the senior inspector, who sends 
it for approval to the senior clerk who 
instructs the correspondence _ branch, 
whence it is returned to deputy postmas- 
ter-general (or the senior clerk, as the 
case may be) for signature. If the line 
happens to cost more than £1,000, the file 
has to go back to records (G. P. O.), 
thence to central office records, to chief 
electrical engineer, who makes a recom- 
mendation through the chief clerk to the 
secretary. After decision, it is returned 
to the chief clerk, who instructs the cor- 
respondence branch, where letters are 
prepared for signature by the chief clerk. 

Then the file goes to central office 
records, for transmission to G. P. O. 
records, where it is submitted to the 
senior clerk, who instructs the corre- 
spondence branch what to advise, and the 
people concerned are advised accordingly. 
The papers then go back to G. P. O. 
records, where they are decently interred. 
—Report on management of the post- 
master-general’s department, pages 11-12. 


Records: 


The foregoing are but a few examples 
of world-wide postal inefficiency in busi- 
ness methods. A search of the records of 
those countries under government owner- 
ship fails to show any striking improve- 
ment which tends to raise the standard to 
the level of private business methods. 

Until this can be done in this country, 
any experiments in public . ownership, 
which contemplate enlarging the functions 
of the postoffice department, are likely 
to prove financially disastrous and dis- 
appointing to the public in point of serv- 
ice, if the experience of other countries 
is any criterion for sober judgment. 


U. S. Association Directors Meet. 
(Concluded from page 14.) 
pressing said committee with the neces- 
sity of considering the problems of these 
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two businesses separately with the expec- 
tation that the railroad question will be 
settled first, thus giving our officers time 
to prepare and fully present all telephone 
questions to the Newlands committee; 
and be it further resolved, that it be the 
sense of this board of directors that 
there be no extension of federal control, 
unless there is a corresponding reduc- 
tion in state control and that this associa- 
tion is inalterably opposed to government 


ownership or operation of telephone 
properties. 
Be it resolved, that the officers are 


hereby directed to cause to be prepared 
a suitable petition in accordance with the 
resolution passed by the convention of 
this association on the &th day of Decem- 
ber, 1916, relating to the Kingsbury com- 
mittal of December 19, 1913, to the De- 
partment of Justice, and present said 
petition to the President and Attorney- 
General of the United States. 

Be it further resolved, that the offi- 
cers are further directed to prepare a 
case for presentation to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in which case re- 
quest shall be made for toll connections 
between a competing, Independent tele- 
phone exchange system and the lines of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. or a subsidiary thereof, and when 
said case is prepared, to submit the same 
to the board of directors, January 20, 
1917. This case is to be filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission only 
in event the President and the Attorney- 
General are unable to afford the relief 
sought in the petition to them above pro- 
vided for.” 

After instructing the officers to pro- 
ceed to publish at the earliest opportunity 
the proceedings of the convention just 
closed, President McVey announced the 
following finance committee: 

H. L. Gary, Kansas City, chairman, 
G. R. Fuller, Rochester, N. Y., and G. W. 
Robinson, St. Paul. 

This committee is to prepare a budget 
and report to the full board at its next 
meeting, to be held January 20. At that 
time other association committees will 
be announced and the plans for the year's 
work more definitely formulated. 

Before adjourning, the members of the 
board expressed themselves as_ enthusi- 
astic over the outlook for Independent 
telephony; that the board starts out 
with the united backing of the associa- 
tion and that the association will have 
the best efforts of the board working in 
complete harmony. It was a great meet- 
ing after a great convention. 

In TELEPHONY’s report of the conven- 
tion which appeared in the issue of De- 
cember 9, through a typographical error 
the attendance was given as 200 instead 
of 1,200, the greatest number at any 
Independent telephone convention. To 
one familiar with the association’s con- 
ventions, the error was readily apparent. 
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* Telephony’s 





Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
lis Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment, 

545. Why are alternating current meas- 
uring instruments not necessary with the 
rectifier ? 

546. Is the mercury arc rectifier effi- 
cient? 

547. Explain the two different methods 
of starting the operation of mercury arc 
rectifiers. 

548. Can the mercury arc rectifier be 
used in cases where direct current is re- 
quired, aside from the charging of stor- 
age batteries? 

549. How is the hum produced by the 
rectified current minimized ? 

550. What is the standard practice to 
accomplish this effect? 

551. For what sort of service may the 
electrolytic rectifier be used? 

552. Outline the underlying principle 
of the electrolytic rectifier. 

553. How does the use of a two-coil 
transformer insure the maximum efficien- 
cy for the electrolytic rectifier? 

554. Is the use of the electrolytic recti- 
fier limited to batteries having a few cells 
only ? 

555. How does the movement of the 
lever, 10, Fig. 176, affect the voltage im- 
pressed upon the rectifier and battery cir- 
cuit? 

CHAPTER XXIII. Power Plant 

Equipment (Continued). 


556. Advantages of the electrolytic 
rectifier —There is one very important 
advantage that may be realized by the 
use of the electrolytic rectifier. It may 
be left in circuit with the assurance that 
an interruption of the alternating current 
supply will do no harm and that the 
charging current will be automatically re- 
newed when the alternating service is re- 
stored. In view of this very valuable 
property, this type of rectifier may be 
employed with great success in small of- 
fices where it is possible to “float” the 
battery and the load in parallel on the 
charging circuit. 

For a discussion of the “floating” 
method of battery operation see “TEL- 
EPHONY’s Home Study Course for Tele- 
phone Men,” section 523, TELEPHONY, 
November 11, 1916. 

In fact there seems to be no. valid 
reason why a rectifier of the electro- 
lytic type may not be adjusted for its 





proper output and left in the charging 
circuit indefinitely. No trouble is likely 
to occur. The only supervision necessary 
is such as will insure that the solution 
is properly maintained and that the elec- 
trodes are intact. 

557. Electrical efficiency.—It is true 
that this type of rectifier is not as effi- 
cient in the strictly technical sense as the 
mercury arc type. This is because the 
mercury arc rectifier utilizes both half 
waves of the alternating current while 
those of the electrolytic type utilize only 
one of the half waves in each cycle. To off- 
set this lower electrical efficiency may be 
mentioned the low first cost, the simplicity 
and rugged construction, the absence of 
breakable glass tubes, the small amount 
of supervision required and the automatic 
response to the interruption and resump- 
tion of the alternating service from which 
the energy for charging is to be taken. 

There are great numbers of this type 
of rectifier in use and they are giving the 
very best of satisfaction. When used for 
the “floating” operation of the battery in 
common battery offices, it is necessary to 
provide a series reactance of low ohmic 
resistance to eliminate the humming noise 
from the telephone circuits. This is also 
true where the operators’ telephone sets 
in magneto offices are supplied with cur- 
rent from a battery that is being “floated” 
on the rectifier during discharge. 

598. Mechanical rectifiers—When tak- 
ing energy from an alternating current 
service circuit in the form of rectified 
current for charging a battery, and when 
the frequency of the alternating current is 
regular and constant, it is possible to 
make use of various forms of mechani- 
cally operated rectifiers. As long ago as 
1900 the writer built and operated a 
mechanical rectifier for the purpose of 
charzing storage batteries. 

Titis device consisted of a synchronous 
alternating current motor driving a shaft 
upon which was mounted a commutator. 
Associated with the commutator was a 
ccmplete set of adjustable brushes. The 
synchronous motor has a speed fixed by 
the frequency of the alternating current 
by which it is driven. 

The commutator is designed and lo- 
cated upon the shaft of the motor in such 
a position that the terminals of the bat- 
tery charging circuit at the brushes are 
reversed at the exact moment that the 
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voltage of the alternating circuit is re- 
versed. The current for charging the 
batteries is taken from the same service 
that supplies driving current for the syn- 
chronous motor. 

There were some practical difficulties 
in the operation of the device and it was 
abandoned. One of the greatest difficul- 
ties was to assure the reversal of the 
charging circuit terminals at the proper 
time while holding the charging circuit 
open until the line voltage had reached 
a high enough value to overcome the 
fixed potential of the battery and _ to 
cause a flow of charging current through 
it. It is obvious that, otherwise, current 
would flow from the battery to the line 
during those portions of the alternating 
cycle in which the line voltage was lower 
than the battery voltage. 

559. The vibrating rectifier.—The pres- 
ent popular type of mechanical rectifier 
for charging batteries is essentially a vi- 
brating member tuned to follow the al- 
ternations of the supply current. This 
vibrator is tuned roughly to the line fre- 
quency in the same way as the reed of a 
tuned selective ringer is adjusted to the 
frequency of the current to which it is 
designed to respond. 

It is clear that if this tuned vibrating 
reed in the rectifier is provided with con- 
tacts and connected as a _ pole-changing 
switch, it may be used to reverse connec- 
tions on a local circuit in exact synchro- 
nism with the line current just as_ the 
synchronous motor-driven rectifier was 
designed to reverse them. The current 
capacity of such a device is limited, of 
course, to the carrying capacity of the 
ccntact points used. 

A rectifier of this character, in which 
standard polarized ringer construction is 
used, is employed by one of the manu- 
facturers of telephone apparatus to rec- 
tify alternating electric light current for 
the necessary direct current supply of a 
special form of ringing converter. This 
is essentially ringing equipment, however, 
and will be discussed with other ringing 
equipment later. 

The more common type of mechanical 
rectifier used for charging storage bat- 
teries is not equipped with a permanently 
polarized vibrator. The vibrator, during 
charging, is controlled by a magnet which 
is, in effect, polarized by the potential of 
the battery itself. With this type of 
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rectifier it is not necessary to make any 
effort to connect the battery to the rec- 
tifier in any specified way as to its polar- 
ity. 

The principle on which such a device 


is operated is shown in Fig. 177. The 
primary winding, 13, of a transformer re- 
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Fig. 177. Principle of Non-Polarized 
Mechanical Rectifier. 


ceives alternating current from the sup- 
ply circuit. The coil, 15, is the secondary 
winding of the same transformer pro- 
vided with tap, 11, brought out from the 
center. The electromagnet, 4, which 
controls the vibrator, 10, is connected 
from the point, 11, to the charging ter- 
minal, 8, in series with resistance, 5. 

The electromagnet, 4, controls the action 
of the vibrator, 10, which is provided 
with an adjustable sliding weight, 9, for 
tuning to the line frequency. The bat- 
tery to be charged is connected to the 
charging terminals, 7 and 8, as shown. 

560. Method of operation of vibrating 
rectiier—When the main circuit switch 
is thrown and an alternating voltage is 
impressed upon the primary, 13, it is evi- 
dent that a lower alternating voltage will 
be impressed npon the terminals, 1 and 
2, of the secondary, 15. That is to say, 
whenever 1 is positive, 2 is negative—- 
and when | is negative, 2 is positive. 

In the same way the tap at 11 will be 
alternately positive and negative relative 
to the secondary terminal, 2. Suppose, 
for illustration, that the battery to be 
charged is connected to the charging ter- 
minals as shown, its positive terminal 
being connected to 8 and its negative ter- 
minal to 7. 

As the alternating voltage in the sec- 
ondary, 15, completes the regular cycle, 
the point, 2, at a certain instant, becomes 
positive and the point, 11, relatively nega- 
tive. The battery, at such a time, is in- 
cluded in a circuit traceable as follows: 

From the negative terminal of the bat- 
tery through the resistance, 6, the posi- 
tive terminal, 2, the partial secondary 
winding to the negative terminal, 11, the 
winding of the magnet, 4, the resistance, 
5, the terminal, 8, to the positive terminal 
of the battery. At the instant when 2 is 
positive to 11, the battery voltage and 
the alternating voltage in the partial 


secondary winding are in series with each 
other and are therefore added together. 
A current is caused to flow thereby, 
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through the winding of the electruinag- 
net, 4, by the combined voltage. The 
magnet, 4, is energized by this flow of 
current and attracts its armature, 12, 
which is riveted to 10, opening the main 
circuit from the secondary terminal, 1}, 
to the battery at the contact point, 3. 
This prevents any flow of current through 
the battery in a direction which will not 
charge it but would instead discharge it. 

Since the resistance of the circuit which 
includes the magnet, 4, the partial sec- 
ondary and the regulating resistances, 5 
and 6, is rather high, the actual current 
flow through it, which in reality is dis- 
charging the battery, is not important. As 
the polarity of the secondary terminals, 1 
and 2, is reversed in the alternating cycle, 
the voltage of the battery, which does not 
change, and the voltage at the terminals, 
2 and 11, are placed in opposition. 

By proper adjustment in the values of 
the resistances, 5 and 6, it may be as- 
sured that the effective voltage produced 
in the partial secondary between 2 and 11 
is always approximately equal in value to 
the voltage of the battery. When these 
two approximately equal voltages are op- 
posed to each other, practically no cur- 
rent will flow through the energizing cir- 
cuit of the electromagnet, 4. Its arma- 
ture will not be attracted. The contact 
at 3 will not be broken and current will 
flow into the battery circuit. 

The reason that current flows into the 
battery circuit through the contact, 3, at 
such times, is because the voltage of the 
entire secondary is now impressed upon 
the battery terminals. 

Since the polarity of this impressed 
voltage is in the sense to charge the bat- 
tery, and the circuit at the contact, 3, is 
closed, the battery will charge. Just as 
scon as the alternating voltage in the 
secondary is reversed, the magnet, 4, will 
again attract its armature, the charging 
circuit will be broken at 3 and momentary 
discharge of the battery will be prevented 
while the alternating voltage is unfavor- 
able for charging. 

561. Efficiency of vibrating rectifier. 
Roughly speaking, the efficiency of this 
device is the same as that of the electro- 
lytic type of rectifier. Its capacity in am- 
peres is somewhat lower, being limited 
by the carrying capacity of the contact, 3. 
This type of rectifier is most suitable and 
satisfactory for charging ignition  bat- 
teries, low voltage transmitter batteries 
for the operators’ sets in magneto ex- 
changes and for similar service. 

(To be continued.) 








Plans for the Big Telegraph Com- 
pany by Northwestern Railroads. 


Since the publication in TELEPHONY of 
November 25, page 16, of an item rela- 
tive to the organization by the big rail- 
roads of the Northwest of a telegraph 
company to compete with the Western 
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Union and Postal companies, some addi- 
tional facts have been made public. 

The plans for the new telegraph sys- 
tem it is stated, are rapidly being per- 
fected. It is to be operated by five and 
possibly seven railroads owning a mini- 
mum of 45,000 miles of track and is pro- 
posed to reach practically every com- 
mercial center between Chicago and the 
Pacific coast. 

By a coincidence the contracts of the 
leading roads of the Northwest with the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. made be- 
tween 20 and 30 years ago, have ex- 
pired or soon will expire. The patents 
on telegraph instruments long ago ex- 
pired and railroad men believe revenues 
derived from railroad telegraph equip- 
ment should be devoted exclusively to the 
ise of the railroads. 

The railroads that are now free or 
soon will be free to organize the tele- 
graph system, together with their mile- 
age, are: 


Miles. 
Cepemt NIOCUNOER occ ccescicccvcss 8,100 
Wosthern Pai sc. ck cis. cccessse 6,647 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ...10,509 
Chicago & Northwestern ........ 10,175 


It is possible the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railroad will enter the new 
organization. The Pennsylvania system 
was represented at the first meeting and 
its equipment may be used as a gateway 
to the Eastern commercial markets. 

Representatives from six of the roads 
met in a conference in Chicago a little 
over a month ago. C. A. Goodnow, as- 
sistant to the president, represented the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; R. 
Budd, assistant to the president, the 
Great Northern; H. C. Cooper, assistant 
to the president the Northern Pacific; 
A. H. Johnson, superintendent of tele- 
graph, the Pennsylvania lines; William 
Bennett, superintendent of telegraph, the 
Chicago & Northwestern, and W. W. 


Baldwin, vice-president, the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy. 
Details of contracts with the West- 


ern Union Telegraph Co., their dates of 
termination, and the feasibility of the 
independent organization were discussed. 
The members felt that, with the rail- 
roads owning the stations, the right of 
way and much of the telegraph equip- 
ment, there was no reason why, for ex- 
ample, the St. Paul railroad should not 
be benefited by the gross telegraph rev- 
enues instead of the 16 per cent. of- 
fered it by the telegraph company. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad already is 
at loggerheads with the Western Union. 
When certain contracts for use of equip- 
ment along its lines expired, and the 
removal of the equipment was refused, 
the railroad company cut down every 
telegraph pole of the Western Union and 
turned the business over to the Postal 
company. Court decisions upheld this 
radical action. 

















Our Association—Its Powers 


Vice-President MacKinnon’s Paper—A Masterly Document 


How many conventions have you at- 
tended? How many have you gone away 
from feeling in your heart that you had 
wasted a week’s time as well as your 
money ? 

But you did not go away from last 
week’s convention with any such feeling. 
You went home feeling at last, that for 
the first time your national association 
had become a live, throbbing being, and 
you were proud to be a part of it. 

This does not mean that previous con- 
ventions and associations have been fail- 
ures. They were simply not successes, 
although those attending fought condi- 
tions as they found them and then went 
home to guard their property as they 
saw fit. 

Each man was his own keeper and he 
cared little for his brother telephone 
man, because he did not then know that 
his brother telephone man’s affairs were 
as much his as were his very own. in 
other words, it has just dawned upon 
Independent telephone men that they are 
joined in one movement—the protection 
of all the telephone business. 





It must be remembered that telephone 
men live in a new era. It is only re- 
cently that the rights and needs of public 
utilities have been given consideration, 
since it is only recently that public de- 
mands have been considered. 

The law can limit a public utility cor- 
poration and as a corollary, the law must 
protect it. Since the law can limit and 
protect, it follows in the same breath 
that the law has full control. After all, 
law is public opinion. 

Public opinion has decreed that busi- 
ness shall be fair. Not only shall busi- 
ness to fair to the public, but big busi- 
ness shall be fair to small business and 
all concerned must work on some basts 
of mutuality. 

So the great problem which confronts 
the public today, is what shall be con- 
stituted as fair. And the great problem 
passes on to the Independent telephone 
man as to what shall be called fair. 





Is it fair for the Bell company, as a 
common carrier, to refuse to give long 
distance service except when it wishes? 
Is it fair for the Bell company, giving its 
factory a monopoly of its business, to 
turn that same factory loose so as to 
destroy its Independent telephone manu- 
facturing competitors who are compelled 
to strive wholly in the open market? 

Is it fair for the Bell company to pur- 
chase Independent telephone properties 
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without a willingness to sell an equal 
amount ? 

In other words, what will the public 
call fair? We must state our case ably. 





It is a realization of the gravity of the 
situation which has finally brought tele- 
phone men together. It is a realization 
of this kind that has welded our asso- 
ciation into an armed camp. It is a 
realization of our need that has brought 
every one of the 20 class A companies 
into the association. 

It is a realization of our necessities 
that has brought 72 class B companies 
into the group and a fearful lack of a 
sense of opportunity which holds back 
the 31 remaining class B companies from 
joining. 

There should be a realization brought 
to 1,200 class C and the 6,000 class D 
companies so they will come forward and 
sign their company name to the roll of 
honor. 

Mr. MacKinnon tells us that there are 
20,500 telephone exchanges in operation, 
giving service to 100,000,000 people. Of 
these, 14,500 are controlled by local In- 
dependent interests and have what Mr. 
MacKinnon calls “the home touch.” 

This is the secret of the strength of 
the Independent telephone—the acquaint- 
ance of the owner and the subscriber, the 
unconscious pride of ownership, and the 
natural loyalty to one’s home town. 

Besides, it reveals a natural financial 
secret—that every financial house de- 
mands that 80 per cent. of every financial 
participation must be taken at home. The 
consumer must inevitably carry the bur- 
den of the financial problem, and Inde- 
pendent telephone men were the first to 
take advantage of this well known law. 





The keynote of the MacKinnon paper 
is shown in four lines: “Let the imper- 
sonal Bell organization handle that for 
which it is fitted. Let the Home com- 
pany—the Independent—do the work for 
which. it is fitted.” 

Never was more wisdom confined to 
so few words, for nothing is more defi- 
nitely known than the theory of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. No man or company 
can overcome natural laws, although they 
can spend and have spent, millions of dol- 
lars and lives in trying to do so. 


The Bell company is eminently fitted 
to do certain work. But there are other 
places where the Bell company is as 
much out of place as an old shoe at a 
fancy ball. 
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Independent companies are eminently 
fitted to do certain work and_ like 
the Bell company, are as much out of 
place in some situations as is possible 
to be. 

Being out of economic place has but 
one penalty—that is, absolute monetary 
loss. And monetary loss has but one end 
extinction. No man or group of men, 
by any known power, or amount of 
money, can overrise the rule of economic 
fairness and succeed. 


In a state-wide telephone crisis, which 
one of the two great telephone camps is 
seen in activity? It is the great num- 
ber of Independent telephone men, flock- 
ing to the state house or to a _ public 
utility chamber, which has the great in- 
fluence. 

Never is anything more helpless than 
the spectacle of a Bell employe, or a 
group of them, trying to do this work. 
Just why any Bell official would even 
dream of eliminating the aid of Inde- 
pendent telephone men is a _ question 
which should only be submitted to a lu- 
nacy commission. It is as foolish as « 
farmer killing friendly birds. 

What a strength the telephone business 
would have if the Bell financial strength 
was backed by the numerical strength 
of 14,500 Independent exchange centers. 

Study the United States senate or the 
house of representatives or any state law- 
making body. You will find that more 
than half of them are interested in some 
telephone company or have appeared for 
some telephone company or municipali- 
ty in a telephone case. 

In nearly every instance, you will find 
that the friendly intent has been on the 
side of Independent telephony and hos- 
tile to the Bell interests. 

Being rich, or financially powerful, 
once carried resistless weight, but today 
it meets no rosy pathway when it comes 
to public life. A rich public utility has 
fewer practical friends than those mod- 
erately situated. 

In the financial mind, the Bell com- 
pany has seemingly gained a preponder- 
ance when it comes to earning power of 
telephones, but such is not the case. Care- 
fully study the following figures. The 
Bell company performs as follows on a 
station basis: 


Gross income from rentals . .$29.80 

Gross income from tolls 8.65 
Total gross moome ............ $38.45 
Cost of Gpereton: «0 deisdscssci 30.01 


Net earnings 








?? 


The Independent telephone companies 
of the A and B class, operating 1,017,753 
telephones, perform as follows: 

Gross income from rentals . .$24.04 


Gross income from tolls 4.00 
Total gross income 2 cee Hon04 
Cost of GOEPRHION «oo cccccccs 18.88 





Net earnings 9.16 

In other words, the so-called universal 
or Bell system collects $38.45 from every 
telephone in order to pay a dividend of 
$8.44. The Independent or locally-oper- 
ated and controlled with the home touch, 
charges but $28.04 for a year’s local and 
toll service and yet delivers $9.16 of profit 
to the investor. 

So the great economic question simply 
resolves itself to this: 

Does the public prefer to pay $38 for 
a yearly telephone rather than $28 for 
the same service, and to pay the investor 
the same legal profit? 





Mr. MacKinnon presented a table which 
reveals the following: 

Class A, 20 companies, 614,779 tele- 
phones, $19,323,065 annual income; Class 
B, 103 companies, 402,974 telephones, $9,- 
403,048 annual income. 

To this can be added, without dispute, 
the following C and D class data: 

Class C, 1,200 companies, 2,000,000 tele- 
phones, $30,000,000 annual income; Class 
D, 6,000 companies, 2,500,000 telephones, 
25,000,000 annual income. 

This would make a series of totals of 
commercial telephone companies which 
would be: 

All classes, 7,323 companies, 5,677,539 
telephones, $83,726,113 total income. 





Contemplate for a moment! The In- 
dependent telephone industry has an in- 
come which borders around $85,000,000. 
As Mr. MacKinnon says—Is not a cor- 
poration which makes such a showing as 
this a great and successful business? 

Is there anything to despise about a 
business which shows such a tremendous 
earning power? Is there anything to be 
ashamed of in a showing which reveals 
over 5,000,000 telephones? Is there any- 
thing more appealing than an industry 
which reveals over 7,000 companies car- 
rying out their individual and commercial 
lives? 





Independent telephone manufacturers 
have turned out over 6,000,000 telephones. 
Added to this is the debatable number 
which the Bell factory has sold to the 
Independent trade—it may reach another 
half million in the decade it has pur- 
sued its unfair tactics. 

It stands to reason that a million tele- 
phones have not been destroyed, because 
the enduring life of a telephone is well 
known. Several Independent telephone 
manufacturers exist today, who have each 
made and sold more telephones in 20 
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years than the Bell company installed in 
the first 20 years of its existence. 





Class A and B companies alone spent 
$10,000,000 on extensions and improve- 
ments. It is not far out of the way to 
say that the C and D companies spent 
$10,000,000 more. And it does not greatly 
err to say that the Independent industry 
spends annually for extensions and im- 
provements around one-fourth of its an- 
nual income or $21,000,000. 

Independent telephone companies buy 
250,000 telephones every year; this usual- 
ly represents about 20 per cent. of the 
total materials purchased. Surely, pes- 
simism should go far away after a study 
of conditions is made. 





Figures are not interesting. But they 
are extremely necessary to business men. 
They surely reveal the need of an. asso- 
ciation such as every industry on earth 
has. Druggists, lumber dealers, plumbers, 
and those in every walk of life belong to 
associations and pay dues willingly. 

It is hard to understand why but 72 
out of 103 class B companies belong to 
the association. Another year should find 
103, or more, class B companies enrolled 
in the work of guarding an industry 
which earns close to $100,000,000 an- 
nually. 

Class C companies to the number of 
1,200 should join at once. No class D 
company is so Independent that it cannot 
profit by participating in the association. 
Many telephone men only measure their 
blessings directly, but the greatest good 
in this world comes by indirection. 

Belonging to your association may seem 
like casting bread on the waters, but we 
have divine assurance that it will return 
after many days. 





Read the closing thought of Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon’s address: Licensee Bell com- 
panies pay 4% per cent. of their gross 
income for service alleged to be given 
by the parent company. As Independents 
have gross earnings of at least $84,000,000 
this service would cost $3,750,000. 

All the association asks you to con- 
tribute is $50,000 a year or 6/10,000ths 
of your income. 

The Bell company assesses its licensees 
or members, just one hundred times as 
much as your association hopes to charge 
you. What conscientious company can re- 
sist such an appeal? 





The association represents the best in- 
terest of every telephone company in 
America. Out of every $10,000 you collect 
from the public, you are only asked for 
$6 in order that the association may 
reach its highest efficiency. Surely no 
telephone man will be so blind that he 
cannot see the necessity as well as econo- 
my of such an investment. 
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MORAL: Read Mr. MacKinnon’s pa- 
per over again. 
Illinois Representative on U. S. I. 
T. A. Board of Directors. 


Hart F. Farwell, of Bloomington, IIL, 
vice-president of the Kinloch-Blooming- 
ton Telephone Co., was elected to the 
board of directors of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association as a 
representative from Illinois, and not 
from Indiana. 

Mr. Farwell has been engaged in the 
telephone business since 1895, when he 

















Hart F. Farwell. 


became associated with the Astoria Tele- 
phone Co., of Astoria, Ill. In addition to 
his connections with the Bloomington 
company, Mr. Farwell is president and 
general manager. of the Citizens Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co., of Terre Haute. 
Ind., and the Wabash Valley Telephone 
Co., of Paris, Ill., which positions he 
has held for a number of years. 

He has been closely identified with the 
Independent movement in Illinois and 
Indiana almost since its inception, both 
in the development of operating plants 
and in the work of the national as well 
as the Illinois and Indiana associations. 


Convention of American Associa- 
tion of Engineers. 

The American Association of Engi- 
neers will hold a national convention, 
February 8, 9, and 10, 1917, in Chicago at 
the Hotel La Salle. Work of a promo- 
tional nature will constitute the greater 
part of the program under the slogan, 
“For The Good of The Engineer.” 


Company Changes Headquarters. 

The headquarters of the Missouri Un- 
ion Telephone Co. were recently trans- 
ferred from Windsor to Clinton, Mo. 
Manager G. W. Schweer is now located 
at Clinton 











Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 


and Actions of City 


Tri-State to Purchase Properties of 
Minnesota Telephone Co. 


The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of St. Paul, Minn., was authorized 
by the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, on December 11, to purchase 
all of the property, capital stock, bonds 
and other obligations of the Minnesota 
Telephone Co. 

The Minnesota company operates lo- 
cal exchanges at Brainerd, Onamia and 
Waukon, Minn., together with a toll line 
from Opstad and Waukon to Onamia 
and Brainerd. On July 1, 1915, the Tri- 
State company owned 436 shares of the 
capital stock of the Minnesota Telephone 
Co., of a total of 590 shares outstanding. 
Since that date it has purchased addi- 
tional shares, so that on December 11 it 
owned 567 of the 590 outstanding shares. 
The par value of the stock is $25. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Minnesota company, held in August, 
the sale of its properties to the Tri-State 
company was authorized. In the commis- 
sion’s order, it is stated that the com- 
pany has never paid dividends and is in- 
debted to the Tri-State company to the 
extent of $61,000. The total value of its 
property does not exceed $68,000. 

In consideration of this sale, the Tri- 
State company will deliver to the Minne- 
sota Telephone Co., 737 shares of the 
par value at $10 per share of the pre- 
ferred stock of the Tri-State company, 
and assumes al! of the indebtedness of 
the Minnesota Telephone Co. 

With the exception of the Brainerd 
exchange, the property of the Minnesota 
Telephone Co. is not in good condition 
and the consolidation of the two com- 
panies, the commission believes, will re- 
sult in improvement of its property and 
also improve the service to the patrons 
of that company. 


Ruling on Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany by Illinois Commission. 


The Illinois public utilities act, section 
55, provides that no public utility shall 
begin the construction of any new plant, 
etc., not in substitution of any existing 
plant, or in extension thereof, until it 
obtains from the public utilities commis- 
sion a certificate that public convenience 
requires the construction. 

The court held that under this law a 
farmers’ mutual telephone company could 
not construct a new exchange outside of 
a village, to connect with commercial 
lines, as well as for service among mem- 
bers, where prior farmers’ telephone lines 


running into the village, and having an 
exchange therein, had been acquired by 
a private company, a “plant” being the 
fixtures, machinery, tools, apparatus, appli- 
ances, etc., necessary to carry on any 
trade of any mechanical operation or 
process, and the building of the exchange 
outside the village being, in effect, the 
building of a new equipment or facility 
for the use of the members of the cor- 
poration.—IIllinois Public Utilities Com- 
mission vs. Pike County Telephone Co. ; 
Supreme Court of Illinois, 113 North- 
eastern, 910. 

Reasonableness of Ordinance Im- 

posing Pole License Fee. 

On an appeal by the defendant tele- 
graph company in a city’s action to re- 
cover the amount of an annual license fee 
of $1 each on each of its poles, imposed 
by ordinance, where the question of the 
guaranty of the equal protection of the 
laws was neither suggested by the pleas 
or the proofs, the court could not con- 
sider the contention that the ordinance 
was void because imposing a license fee 
upon telegraph companies and none upon 
telephone companies. 

Post Road act (Act Cong. July 24, 
1866, c. 230, 14 Stat. 221 [U. S. Comp. 
St. 1913, sections 10072-10076]), gives any 
telegraph company the right to construct 
and maintain lines of telegraph over and 
along post roads, but provides that they 
shall be so constructed and maintained 
as not to interfere with the ordinary 
travel on such roads. 

Rev. St. U. S. section 3964 (U. S. 
Comp. St. 1913, section 7456), declares 
all letter carrier routes established in 
any city or town to be post roads, and 
section 5263 (U. S. Comp. St. 1913, sec- 
tion 10072) declares all public roads kept 
up and maintained as such to be post 
roads. 

The court held that lines of a tele- 
graph company in the streets of a city 
though post routes, were subject to regu- 
lation by the municipal authorities, and 
an annual license fee of $1 for each post 
used to support wires occupying any 
part of a public street, etc., was reason- 
able—City of Peoria vs. Postal Tele- 
graph-Cable Co.; Supreme Court of II- 
linois, 113 Pacific, 968. 


Jurisdiction of Commission Over 
Telephone Companies. 
,Where, before the consolidation of two 
telephone company lines, a four-party 
service had been given, and after the 
consolidation the four-party service was 
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Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


eliminated and a two-party service es- 
tablished, the commission was justified in 
refusing to reinstate such four-party 
service without further proof of the ne- 
cessity therefor than appears in the rec- 
ord. 

The court held that the commission 
has full authority, under the provisions 
of sections 33 and 34 of the public utili- 
ties act of Idaho. (Sess. Laws 1913, p. 
269), to prescribe rules and regulations 
for the performance of any service or 
the furnishing of any commodity sup- 
plied by a public utility, and may upon 
a proper showing order four-party serv- 
ice discontinued and two-party service 
installed—City of Coeur D’Alene vs. 
Idaho Public Utilities Commission; Su- 
preme Court of Idaho; 160 Pacific, 751. 


Court Review of Decision of Idaho 
Commission. 


Where two telephone systems are be- 
ing consolidated, and during the time ot 
the consolidation changes are made and 
poor service is occasioned by reason of 
the overhauling of the switchboard and 
the remodeling of practically the entire 
central station of the system, the con- 
necting of all lines on one system ana 
the breaking in of new help, and the 
commission finds that the company will 
overcome such service difficulties when 
such changes are completed, and further 
finds that the company thereafter will 
render first-class service, this finding will 
not be disturbed on a review by this 
court, under the evidence in this case.— 
City of Coeur D’ Alene vs. Idaho Public 
Utilities Commission; Supreme Court of 
Idaho; 160 Pacific, 751. 


Transfer of Los Angeles Home 
Franchise Indorsed. 
The Los Angeles 





(Cal.) city council 
on December 2 referred to the public 
utilities committee the report of the 
Board of Public Utilities approving the 
proposed transfer of the Home Telephone 
company’s franchise to the Southern 
California Telephone Co., and recom- 
mending certain restrictive provisions in 
the proposed ordinance so as to safe- 
guard the city’s interests and keep the 
way open for ultimate municipal owner- 
ship of a telephone system. 








Complaint Regarding High Sal- 
aries of Officials. 

Where the value of utility plant for 

rate-making purposes ‘has been estab- 

lished and the rate fixed that may be 
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charged for the commodity, and the of- 
ficers of the company are paid higher 
salaries than are reasonable, and the ex- 
cess is paid out of the rate of interest 
that might properly be paid on the fixed 
value of the plant, the city has no cause 
for complaint on account of such excess 
payment of salaries—City of Coeur 
D’Alene vs. Idaho Public Utilities Com- 
mission; Supreme Court of Idaho; 160 
Pacific, 751. 


Austin (Texas) City Council 
Passes Merger Ordinance. 

The city council of Austin, Texas, has 
passed an ordinance authorizing the mer- 
ger of the two telephone systems in that 
city by the Southwestern Telegraph & 
Telephone Co. The ordinance will be 
submitted to a vote of the citizens of 
Austin, January 4. 





Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 


December 18: Hearing on application 
of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for a certificate that public convenience 
and necessity require the exercise by it 
of the rights and privileges conferred 
upon the company under a_ franchise 
granted by the city of Alameda in 1915. 
This proceeding is for the purpose of set- 
tling all doubt of procedure to make the 
Alameda franchise valid. 


FLoripA. 


January 16: Hearing at Pensacola, 
Fla., to determine whether or not there 
ought to be any change made from the 
present telephone exchange radius in the 
city of Pensacola, and if so, should that 
radius be made to conform to the pres- 
ent corporate limits of the city; and to 
consider and determine any increase or 
reduction in tolls or rates for telephone 
service incident to the change of ex- 
change radius. 

IDAHO. 

December: The commission granted 
the application of the Power County Tele- 
phone Co. to put into effect rates for 
telephone service as follows: Business 
telephones, $12 per annum; residence, $6 
and extension sets, $3. 

ILLINOIS. 

December 12: Hearing in Chicago on 
the complaint of Myer J. Stein, of Chi- 
cago, vs. the Chicago Telephone Co., 
relative to service and rates of the de- 
fendant at Oak Park, Ill. Modified com- 
plaint and motion to aid the city of Chi- 
cago as defendant filed. Case 5,285. De- 
cember 12. 

December 12: Hearing in Chicago on 
the complaint of J. Fred School, et al, vs. 
the Polo Mutual Telephone Co. and the 
Dixon Home Telephone Co., as to toll 
charges of the defendants between their 
Polo and Dixon exchanges. Case 5,349. 

December 12: Hearing in Chicago in 
the case of the Automatic Heme Tele- 
phone Co. vs. the receivers of the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co., relative to 
complaint of schedules of rates filed by 
the receivers of the Central Union com- 
pany July 3, 1916, covering service and 
rates at Pontiac, Ill. Case 5,445. 

December 12: Hearing in Chicago in 


the case cf the receivers of the Central 
Union Telephone Co. vs. the Fairbury 
Telephone Co., relative to complaint of 
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the Fairbury Telephone Co. constructing 
a telephone line between Fairbury and 
Chatsworth without obtaining a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity from 
the commission. Case 5,698. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


December 13: Continued hearing on 
the petition of Charles H. Porter, of 
Waban, Mass., for an investigation of 
alleged discrimination in rates for busi- 
ness and residential telephone service 
and of the award of a contract for the 
purchase of supplies by the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. from the 
Western Electric Co. At this hearing 
the Independent manufacturers and sup- 
ply dealers were given an opportunity to 
present evidence. 

MINNESOTA. 

December 7: The commission dis- 
missed the application of the Walker 
Telephone Co., which operates in the 
village of Walker, Minn., to increase its 
residence rates from $1 to $1.50 per 
month, and introduce a new two-party 
line residence rate at $1.25 per month, 
in order to obtain sufficient revenue to 
permit it to furnish 24-hour service. The 
application for a 50 per cent, increase, 
the commission holds, is not justified and 
is therefore denied. Possibly the patrons 
should have 24-hour service, the commis- 
sion states, but it does appear that the 
company is in position to give it under 
the present rate. 

The company was also ordered to elimi- 
nate discrimination in furnishing serv- 
ice to doctors, lawyers and real estate 
men at a lower rate than is being charged 
to mercantile or other business establish- 
ments. Case M-103. 

December 11: The commission author- 
ized the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of St. Paul, Minn., to purchase all 
of the property, capital stock, bonds and 
other obligations of the Minnesota Tele- 
phone Co., which operates exchanges in 
Brainerd, Onamia and Waukon, Minn., 
together with a toll line from Opstad 
and Waukcn to Onamia and Brainerd. 

December 19: Hearing in the matter 
of the application of the Northwestern 
Telephone Exchange Co. for permission 
to purchase the Bloomington and Savage 
exchanges from the Shakopee Telephone 
Co. 

MIssourI. 

November 21: The commission au- 

thorized Eggleson Brothers to sell and 
F. M. Campbell to purchase the property 
of the Bates & Henry County Telephone 
Co., of Johnstown. Mr. Campbell is the 
owner of the telephone properties at But- 
ler, Rich Hill, and other towns in Bates 
and Henry counties. Case 1,120. 
NEBRASKA. 
The commission ordered 
the Nebraska Telephone Co. to make 
physical connections with the Curtis 
(Neb.) Telephone Co. for toll service. 
This ruling was handed down upon the 
complaint filed by C. V. Williams, a sub- 
scriber of the Curtis Telephone Co. 

December 8: Hearing on application 
of the Kearney Telephone Co., of Kear- 
ney, Neb., for leave to issue $90,000 of 
bonds. The company desires to sell $80,- 
000 of the bonds at not less than 96, and 
to retain $10,000 of the bonds in its 
treasury, and pay off $40,000 of outstand- 
ing bonds, and bills payable amounting 
to $26,000 and the balance of the pro- 
ceeds to pay expenses incurred in the 
consolidation of exchanges at Kearney. 


OHIO. 


November 27: Complaint filed by the 
city of Delphos against an increase in 


December: 
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rates proposed by the Delphos Home 
Telephone Co. Installation of party lines 
instead of individual service also is pro- 
tested. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

December: The commission approved 
the contract between the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania and the township of 
Annville, and the contract between the 
United Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the borough of Palmyra, both for fran- 
chise rights. 

December: The commission has re- 
fused the application of the Pocono Tele- 
phone Co. for the approval of its appli- 
cation for a charter. It proposed to do 
business in Stroudsburg and other towns 
in Monroe county. The commission denied 
the application on the ground that there 
is already one telephone company fur- 
nishing service in that locality that is 
ample. 

SouTH CAROLINA. 

November 27: The commission ap- 
proved the plans and rates submitted by 
the Catawba Telephone Co., of Rock Hill. 
The company proposes to construct a 
telephone line between Rock Hill and 
Great Falls. 

November 28: Hearing at Manning, 
S. C., on the application of the Claren- 
don Telephone Co. for permission to in- 
crease its rates. 

SoutH DAKoTA., 


December 5: The commission ordered 
the Wakonda Telephone Co. to install 
and put into operation within 10 days 
from the service of this order upon it, 
at its exchange in Wakonda, night emer- 
gency service, by requiring some compe- 
tent person to sleep in the exchange room 
and to cause to be attached to the switch- 
board a night alarm bell of sufficient ca- 
pacity to waken such person so that he 
may attend to night calls. Order F-349. 

VIRGINIA. 

November 28: Hearing in the case of 
the city of Staunton, Va., against the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
involving rates and quality of service. 

WISCONSIN. 

December 8: Hearing at Tuttle, Wis., 
in regard to the alleged refusal by the 
Clinton Telephone Co. to extend service 
to J. W. Westby. U-992. 

December 8: Hearing in the case of 
E. C. Doyle, et al. vs. the Theresa Union 
Telephone Co., of Theresa, Wis., in re- 
gard to rates. U-994. 

December 9: Hearing in regard to al- 
leged refusal by the Oregon Telephone 
Co., of Oregon, Wis., to extend service 
to Mrs. Chris Schuman. U-993. 

December 13: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Union Telephone Co., of 
Plainfield, Wis., for authority to adjust 
rates. U-1,001. 

December 14: Hearing at Kilbourn, 
Wis., in regard to the alleged inadequacy 
of service and rates of the Farmers’ In- 
ter-County Mutual Telephone Co. U-998. 

December 15: Hearing in the case of 
the Wisconsin Public Service Co. vs. the 
Brown County Telephone Co. relative to 
the construction of telephone lines in 
Brown county. U-996. 

December 19: Hearing in the case of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. vs. the city 
of Kenosha, relative to an unreasonable 
city ordinance. U-999. 

December 28: Hearing at Mondovi, 
Wis., in regard to the investigation, on 
the motion of the commission, of the al- 
leged refusal of the Gilmanton and Do- 
ver Farmers’ Telephone Co. to extend 
service to. M. O. Quarberg. U-1,002. 
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Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Underlie 
Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared Under 
the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—Part I], Telephone Economics, 
by James H. Shoemaker, Completed June 26, 19] 5—Part I], The Corporate Tele- 
phone Organization, by J. C. Kelsey and S. R. Edwards, Completed September 25, 
1915—Part III, Telephone Accounting and Auditing, by James H. Shoemaker, 
Completed January 15, 1916—Part IV, Telephone Finance, by J. C. Kelsey 
and S. R. Edwards, Completed June 3, 1916—Installments Now Being Presented 
Comprise Part V, Telephone Advertising and Publicity, Written by Roy D. Mock 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installments. 


138. Is the use of lantern 
moving picture theaters a good form of 
advertising? 

139. Discuss one drawback to the use 
of lantern slides. 

140. What could be used in the the- 
aters to better advantage? How did an 
experiment of the Fort Dodge Tele- 
phone Co. work out? 

141. Discuss directory advertising and 
the reasons why the directory is a profit- 
able and legitimate medium for adver- 
tising. 

142. 
demand for advertising space in 
phone directories. 

143. What are some of the arguments 
in favor of directory advertising ? 

144. What assistance should be giv- 
en directory advertisers? 


CHAPTER XIV. Business Sta- 
tionery. 

145. Origin and Purpose of the Let- 
terhead.—There is a great deal of adver- 
tising value to a letterhead. The letter- 
head originally started out as being sim- 
ply a means of conveying information 
through the mail. In other words, it was 
a sheet of paper upon which a communi- 
cation could be written. Then it ad- 
vanced to what might be known as the 
rubber stamp stage, which was used 
simply in order that the recipient might 
find it easier to decipher the signature. 

Gradually, business men came to see 
that the letterhead possessed a very def- 
inite advertising value. A business letter 
goes forth as the representative of a 
business. No business man, with any 
pride in his establishment, would allow 
his house to be represented by a tramp. 
No more should he allow his house to 
be represented by tramp letterheads. 

It is true that many a ragged coat 
covers a warm heart. Meritorious con- 
cerns may be represented by cheap or 
gaudy stationery. But just as it is diffi- 
cult to imagine a man in ragged clothing 
as representing a substantial concern, 


slides in 


Outline the development of the 
tele- 





so it is hard to think of a carelessly- 
designed letterhead as representing a 
business that is proud of itself. People, 
today, are trained to make quick judg- 
ments. It is a matter of business com- 
mon sense to put the best foot forward 
in a letterhead as in everything else. 
146. Essentials of Letterheads—The 
first great requirement in business sta- 


both typewriter ribbon and 
pen and ink. They are usually cut to 
size 8% ins. by 11 ins., as this is the 
size that can be the most readily cut 
from the big bond paper sheet, known 
as “folio.” ; 

147. Examples of Conventional Let- 
terheads Several examples of conven- 
tional letterheadings are shown in Fig. 


and _ takes 





ROY D. MOCK 
WALTER E. HARDY 





Lhe FJexcad Lelephor ZA Go. 


Wace, Lexas 


ASOTIN TELEPHONE COMPANY 
A. H. GRAVES, MANAGER 
ASOTIN, WASHINGTON 


THE TRI-STATE TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


OPERATING DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL OFFICES 


MERRIAM PARK,ST. PAUL MINN. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


IS Dey STREET 


MOCK & HARDY 


ADVERTISING SERVICE AND COUNSEL 
HARRIS TRUST BLDG., 111 WEST MONROE ST. 


THe Onto Srate TELEPHONE Company 


NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE CENTRAL 4311 
CHICAGO 








Fig. 112. 


tionery is that it should bear the name 
and address of the concern which issues 
it. Other information may be added as 
conditions demand. Names of officials 
and directors are quite usual. Names of 
branch offices or towns in which the 
company operates exchanges frequently 
add weight. 
Letterheads are 


usually printed on 


bond paper because it is tougher, crisper 
25 


Examples of the Conventional Type of Letterheads. 


112. They are plain, unornamented and 
dignified, and are reproduced without 
comment. In Fig. 113 are shown a few 


letterheads which contain a little more 
information than those in group Fig. 112. 
They bear the names of the officers and 
directors and give considerable other in- 
formation, which is often of value. All 
the letterheads shown in Fig. 113 can 
be set from ordinary printers’ type. 
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W. N. McANGE, JR., General Manager 


TERRY W. ALLEN. President W. H. KIER. Vice-President. 


THE ALLEN PROPERTIES 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Telephone Building 
STANTONVILLE TELEPHONE CO. 
CENTER !OINT TELEPHONE CO. 
BALDWYN HOME TELEPHONE CO. 
SUN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
BOONEVILLE HOME TELEPHONE CoO. 
SOUTHERN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO 

CORINTH, MISS. 


OFFICERS BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Dewirt Post. Presivenr T. W. BoruM 
T, W. BORUM. Vice-PresioenT EXCHANGES AT RICE LAKE AND BARRON —_~ ; 
J. E HORSMAN, Secactany A.G STRAND 
Cc. J. BORUM. Treasurer Oewirt Post 


Barron County Gelephoue Company 


12 EAST NEWTON STREET 
CAPITAL STOCK $100,000 
Toll Lines Conne@ Barron, Cumberland, Chetek, Cameron, Dallas, Rice Lake, Prairie Farm, Almena, Poskin, Ridgeland, Tuscobia, Haugen, Dobie, Mikana, 
Cedar Lake, Birchwood, Hi Campia. At Rice Lake with Wisconsin Telephone Co. lines for all points in Wisconsin and Minnesot ta; 


also all points on the Tri-State Lines. At Cameron with Chi _ = alley Line. At Rice Lake with the Rice Lake 
& Northeastern for Couderay, Radisson, Winter, Draper, Exeland and Murry. 


RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN, 


LOCAL ANO RURAL LINES EXCHANGES AT STEWART 
LONG DISTANCE CONNECTIONS G A SCHMITZ. MarR AND BUFFALO LAKE MINN 


Che Electric Phone Company 


Stewart, Minnesota 


SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


JACOB EHRAT JR AARON ROTH 
THE INDEPENDENT OIRECTORS: 


The Archbold Telephone 


Cc. M. MCLAUGHLIN 
LONG DISTANCE Com pany —— 
TELEPHONES a. .Ae HENRY EAGLEY 


ee o GEORGE ROEDEL 
© «4 GEESEY 








Archbold, Ohio, 


W. A. ECKLES Wiel EARTH, “ENN 


PRESIDENT 


D. W GRETOREX 
SECRETARY TREASURER 


ELMORE MINN 
GUCKEEN, MINN 

HUNTLEY. MINN) 

WELLS MINA 





Bive Eanru Yaiiey Tei zpnon: Co. cial 


GENERAL OFFICE 


BLUE EARTH. MINN 


OFFICERS DIRECTORS 
w. E. BR 
BROOKS. Presioent w. E. BROOKS HENRY WURST 
F. H. SUDRO, Vice Presioent A J CURREN F. H. SUDRO 
, D 
A J. CURREN. SECRETARY AND MANAGER JOHN MURBACH J.P BROOKS 


W.R. HUNTINGTON 4 


THE ELYRIA TELEPHONE COMPANY 


ELYRIA OHIO 











Conventional Letterheads of Telephone Companies Bearing Names of Officers and Directors-:and Giving Other Information. 
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It should be mentioned in passing that 


many of the letterheads shown were 
printed or lithographed in colors. Con- 
sequently those have lost a great deal of 
their beauty by being reproduced in 
smaller size and in one color only. These 
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Shield, which is a very good thing. Notice 
particularly the unusually well-balanced 
effect of the letterhead of the Indianapo- 
lis Telephone Co., also of the Mankato 
Citizens’ Telephone Co. The letterhead 
of TreLepHony (Fig. 115), which is un- 
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THE AMERICAN JJ TELEPHONE JOURNAL 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


THE TELEPHONY PUBLISHING Co. 


MONADNOCK BLOCK 


CHICAGO. U.S.A. 











Fig. 115. “Telephony’s”’ 


reproductions will serve, however, to il- 
lustrate the observations made. 

148. The Pretentious Letterhead— 
More pretentious letterheads are repro- 
duced in Fig. 114. All the letterheads in 
this group reproduce the Independent 


Well-Known Letterhead. 


doubtedly known to most of its readers, 
also shows a good degree of balance. 
With the exception of the Independent 
Shield, the letterheads shown in Fig. 114 
can be reproduced from printer’s type. 
(To be concluded.) 
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Plans for Convention of Nebraska 
Independent Association. 


Plans are being completed for the an- 
nual convention of the Nebraska Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, to be 
held at the Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb., 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Jan- 
uary 10, 11 and 12, 1917. The program 
will be interesting and will cover all im- 
portant developments in the business. 

There are about 300 telephone com- 
panies in Nebraska, operating 500 ex- 
changes, owned by 22,000 stockholders, 
operating about 200,000 telephones and 
representing an investment of more than 
$27,000,000. 

Small companies are especially urged 
to send representatives to this conven- 
tion. The only expense connected with 
the association meeting is a registration 
fee of $1 for each company. 

The convention will be held while the 
state legislature is in session, which will 
add an interesting feature to the pro- 
gram. 





OFFICERS 
WILLIAM FOR TUNE 


Vice PRESIDENT 
SAMUEL G MSMEEN 
Vice Presioent 
FRANK D STALNAKER 
TrREasuRER 
CHAS. S NORTON 
SECRETARY 
E.L CLINE 
GENERAL MANAGER 





OFFICERS 
H A.PATTERSON, prestpent 
NIC. PETERSEN, vice prest 
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Lous noLLweG — , a till Selhifphirne “ ft 


230 NORTH MER/DIAN STREET 


‘ Lute nifoeles e Soil 


OPERATOR OF 
HOME TELEPHONE wees 
WEBB CITY 


THEODORE GARY, PRESIDENT 


JOPLIN. MISSOURI 










INDEPENDENT 


il 


P 






~~) + 
4 Home pHO™ 


MankKaro CrriZENS TELEPHONE ComMPANY 


INGORPORATED' 18906 
OFFICES 118 FE.HIGKORY ST. 


MANKATO, MINN, 


Allegany #Mutual Telephone Co. 


Andover, Mew Work 


W. D.WILLAKD, sinc & THEAS 
S U.WILSON, attorney 
M FERGUSON, MANAGER 


OIRECTORS 
JOHN WN CAREY 
WILLIAML ELOER 
WILLIAM FORTUNE 
JOHN fH HOLLIDAY 
LOUIS HOLLWEG 
t C HUESMANN 
JK LILLY 
HARRY S NEW 
GEORGE G SNOWDEN 
FRANK 0 STALNAKER 
A AWILKINSON 
FR HUNTINGTON 
SAMUEL G MSMEEN 
WILLIAML MOELLERING 
FREDERICKW STEVENS 


OWNER AND 


CARTERVILLE | 
ORONOGO 
CARTHAGE 
CARL JUNCTION 
PURCELL 


ALBA 
NECK CITY 








Fig. 114. 





More Pretentious Letterheads Carrying the Independent Shield. 





Practical Subjects—Discussions 


Sunshine and Shadows Along the 
’ Telephone Trail. 
By WELL CLay. 
When the snow is strewn with diamonds 
In rich profusion spread, 
Glinting cold celestial flashes 
From a full moon overhead, 


And the forest wears a foliage 
Of silvery gleaming white, 

While fronds of frozen filigree 
Hide each ugly weed from sight. 


When the frosty air is freighted 
With the pure ozone of health, 

Never dreamed of by the dwellers 
Mid the tropics’ floral wealth. 


And the ice upon the mill pond 
Is all scarred up by the skate, 

That’s when I’m glad I’m living 
In the North Star State. 


It is quite a change to go to bed at 
night with the rain falling in torrents 
on the roof of the sleeper in which you 
are traveling and wake up in the morn- 
ing in a land where the skaters are hold- 
ing high revel and where each ‘lake and 
stream is frozen over with a solid mir- 
ror of ice. That is what I experienced 
in coming home from the big conven- 
tion in Chicago. 

Some of you boys, though, probably 
were ushered into other environment, tor 
we have all the climate there is between 
the two oceans and from the pole to 
Panama in our various homes. 

You and I may and do have different 
problems to work out, according to the 
climate in which we are situated and the 
surface of the country over which we 
have to work, but it is a sure thing that 
we do have those same everyday proh- 
lems which keep us from rusting out in- 
stead of going via the friction route. 
Everyone has plenty of opportunity to 
solve trouble, the same as each has 
enough air to breathe in whatever com- 
munity he chances to be in. 

Each individual must, after all, work 
out his or her own salvation in spite of 
all the helps available from books and 
engineers. No matter how much we 
pore over the rules and regulations, we 
are constantly up against conditions 
which seem to have been overlooked by 
the best authors. 

A seed may be planted in the best of 
soils under the most favorable auspices 
and its future environment be of the 
best, but that seed must take advantage 
of all these surrounding agencies and 
do its own growing or else it never be- 
comes a plant. The same with a tele- 
phone manager. His problem may be the 
cable-boring beetle of the tropics or the 
sleet of the North, yet he will finally 
overcome that problem the same as he 
does all others—if he is the right kind 
of a manager, which he generally is. 


He may do most of his solving of ways 
and means while he is right on the job 
which needs attention, but he is certainly 
resourceful and must be pretty efficient, 
as a general rule, or he would have been 
eliminated long ago. 

The city manager, in cases of trouble, 
orders someone else to the scene while 
the rural manager starts himself, with- 
out depending on anyone else; and he 
knows, from thousands of previous ex- 
periences, that he will somehow or other 
get things straightened out satisfactorily. 

The aggregate strength of the tele- 
phone industry, however, as it is repre- 
sented by managers, is lost for national 
uses, so far as being in compact, wield- 
able shape is concerned, because _ it 
lacks organization and intelligent direct- 
ing. ° 

Instead of being the most confident, 
self-reliant, fearless organization in the 
country, we are shivering in our shoes, 
so to speak, in fear of our financial lives 
and the acts (or axe) of some commis- 
sion. . 

The unit of value in any army is the 
private. When he is in an organization, 
properly officered and commanded, in 
sufficient numbers, and wishes to obtain a 
legitimate end, that end is quite often 
obtained—invariably, if the opposing 
masses are unorganized. 

Now, we have the generals and the 
majors and the lieutenants and the cap- 
tains and the necessary commanders as 
well as the large mass of privates. But 
aside from a few instances here and 
there, no one seems to realize that he is 
personally responsible by any degree for 
the success of the whole. No one 
“belongs” in the sense that he feels 
he is under any obligations to any of 
the others or as to taking any orders 
from anyone, or even suggestions, if he 
does not wish to. 

Once a year we meet in large numbers 
at the big conventions. But the conven- 
tions are getting so large and there is 
so much to see in so short a time that 
much of the possible value is lost on 
the individual. And as for any sort of 
drilling in what we need to do at home, 
you might say there is none. Each 
soldier goes here and there and, care- 
less ofttimes in the knowledge that the 
time is too short anyhow to get much out 
of it, fails to get what he needs and 
wishes to secure in order that his com- 
pany may be benefited by his trip. 

Between the large conventions and the 
individual managers, there is almost no 
intermediate organization. It seems to 
me that it is imperative, if we hope to 
fight our battles successfully, that there 
must be immediately organized subordi- 
nate conventions to bridge over the gap 
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between the national and state conven- 
tions and the individual managers. 

Organize each congressional district or 
in some other way arrange matters so 
that all may have a chance to hear and 
be heard on all the vital matters which 
are coming up before us all the while. 
Let telephone men organize in groups of 
ten, if no other way is found feasible. 
Let those ten meet once a month, rotat- 
ing from one manager’s town to the 
next until the circle has been gone round, 
in order that all may become familiar 
with the exchanges of his neighbors, to 
talk over matters of interest coming up 
in the neighborhood, state and nation. 

Let each group of ten elect a delegate 
to attend to the business end of the state 
convention when that meets and those 
hundred or more delegates at the state 
convention can elect their representative 
group to officially attend to their busi- 
ness at the national meeting. 

Of course, all may go to and be mem- 
bers of the state and national bodies, 
but this specifically setting aside and 
empowering certain men to attend to the 
business interests of all is sure to result 
in good. It reposes responsibility on 
certain people who will feel it and who 
will try to do their duty, instead of say- 
ing that all are responsible and have none 
take it personally to heart. 

Get an organization like this that will 
reach every village and city with equal 
chances to all and you will have gone a 
long way towards erecting a safeguard 
that will protect your business in time 
of need. Get the groups to meet and the 
rest will come easy. 

We have one of those little groups up 
here in Minnesota and we will grant 
special dispensations to all other groups 
which wish to form like organizations 
and charge nothing for the charter. 

APHORISM: In laying of corner- 
stones, very little moss is used. 


Encouraging Hired Help to Be 
Real Help. 

I read with considerable interest an 
article in TELEPHONY recently on “Encour- 
aging Hired Help to be Real Help.” It 
seems that the telephone manager men- 
tioned in this case had been very suc- 
cessful along this line and his methods 
are worth studying. However, he had 
the advantage in that he was in direct 
contact with his employes at all times. 

The big problem for telephone officials 
and managers is how to get these results 
where the system is so large that it is 
impossible for the official to come in direct 
contact with all employes. 

The more I study the ideas and meth- 
ods of officials of big corporations, the 
more thoroughly I am convinced that it is” 
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the personal equation—the human ele- 
ment—that means either success for the 
manager and a prosperous company or 
an unsuccessful manager and _ business 
sliding backward. 

Naturally the thing to be most desired 
in building up an organization is to have 
each employe take the same interest in 
the affairs of the company as he would 
if it were his own business. Henry L. 
Willard, who has had a great deal of 
experience in handling large groups of 
employes and is now president of the 
Brooklyn Traffic Club and special agent 
for large business interests, said in an 
article in System not long ago: 

“Men will not work for wages. For 
a certain sum per day, they will go 
through the movements but, when wages 
only are concerned, men will not really 
work. Men will work only for men. I 
care not what system of efficiency is em- 
ployed or what mechanical refinements 
are used, the labor return will be inade- 
quate so long as the personal equation is 
neglected.” 

The telephone business, generally, re- 
quires employes of a high degree of in- 
telligence. Handling them is like working 
with fine edged tools; properly applied, 
they can accomplish a great amount of 
high class work, but in the hands of an 
inexperienced person or improperly ap- 
plied, they are soon broken and marred, 
have lost their edge and_ eventually 
are scrapped. 

In building up an organization the suc- 
cessful manager usually follows the same 
rule he has for his storeroom—having a 
place for everything and keeping it there. 
With employes it is essential that each 
ene has his or her duty to perform—that 
each one is made to feel that his work 
is an important part of the system’s op- 
eration. 

If this policy is followed, the employe 
will usually be as much interested in his 
part of the work as his superior and will 
be proud of everything accomplished in 
his department. A word of recognition 
now and then if something unusually 
good has been accomplished, will be of 
great deal more benefit to the company 
than to fail to commend occasionally and 
then criticize when something happens to 
go wrong. 

Another important item of a well-bal- 
anced organization is that if a subordinate 
is placed in charge of a department and 
has other employes under him, it is a 
serious mistake to go over his head to 
give instructions to any one in that de- 
pertment. He resents it very naturally. 
You have wounded his pride and humili- 
ated him before the other employes be- 
cause you have tacitly intimated that he 
is not competent to give the instructions. 

It is said that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road never permits an official to go over 
a subordinate’s head. That rule is the 
“ undation stone of its magnificent sys- 
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tem. As to wether or not it is a wise 
policy, we can judge for ourselves. 

The “officiousness of little officials” is 
another thing to guard against. Many 
good employes have lost interest in their 
work from resentment of the domineer- 
ing attitude of the person in charge of 
their department. 

It is natural for a competent employe 
to resent the abuse of authority. Self re- 
spect goes hand in hand with intellect. 
No man with the proper amount of self 
respect will submit continually to brow- 
beating, domineering methods of super- 
vision. 

We should not get the idea that criti- 
cism of employes is to be avoided. Criti- 
cism is absolutely necessary at times but 
the criticism should be instructive and 
helpful. The right kind of employes ap- 
preciate constructive criticism because 
they see in it a chance to improve them- 
selves, increase their efficiency and make 
themselves more valuable to their em- 
ployers by following their suggestions 
This makes it more necessary for the ex- 
ecutive or heads of departments of a cor- 
poration to be thoroughly competent to 
instruct any one under them in their 
work. The employe looks up to the ex- 
ecutive or official that he can go to for 
information. 

Melville W. Mix, president of the 
Dodge Mfg. Co., said in regard to this: 
“It is dangerous to place the control of 
a business in the hands of an immature 
executive. Breadth of vision, knowledge 
of fundamental principles, experience 
which probably includes some failures 
from which personal lessons have been 
drawn, and above all, the possession of 
what is known as the ‘human touch,’ must 
be present in goodly portions in the 
make-up of a real executive.” 

Again Mr. Mix says: “Deliver me 
from contact with any organization, so- 
cial, political or commercial, in which the 
dominating influence is characterized by 
an arterial circulation of ice water. It 
doesn’t get anywhere. It chills everyone 
who comes in contact with it. 

“That fine spirit of co-operation and 
loyalty which is expressed in every move- 
ment of its members, you will find only 
it. those organizations where the human 
element is taken into account, and made 
prominent. The men are not afraid of 
losing their jobs. There is a pleasant. 
healthy atmosphere about the plant and 
offices. Work goes on smoothly and 
steadily. There are little or no evi- 
dences of envy, ill will and friction, and 
woe to the man who, in the presence of 
an employe of such a concern, criticizes 
the management. 

“Every organization reflects the person- 
ality of the man at the head. And where 
you find such an organization as I have 
just described, you will also find at its 
head an executive of the big, human, 
whole-hearted type.” 
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If this opinion, the result of years of 
experience as executive head of a corpo- 
ration with several thousand employes, 
is true, surely the same principles will 
apply in the smallest organization. 

The Golden Rule after all is a good one 
tc go by in handling employes. Expect— 
and insist upon getting—the same work 
from each employe that you would do if 
you were in his place. But give him the 
same encouragement that you would ex- 
pect if you were in his position, help him 
along as you would want to be helped, 
correct and criticize him as you would 
want to be corrected if the positions were 
reversed. 

The innate sense of fairness that exists 
in human nature will cause employes to 
appreciate this attitude. The result will 
he an organization of individuals who 
eliminate self and whose whole interest 
is for the welfare of the company by 
whom they are employed. 

Temple, Tex. Sam H. Shutt. 





Meeting of Northwestern Ohio 
Mutuals at Ottawa. 

The largest telephone meeting that has 
ever been held by the small telephone 
companies in Northwestern Ohio took 
place at Ottawa, Ohio, Wednesday, De- 
cember 6, at the assembly room of the 
Putnam County Court House. Besides 
several representatives from each of the 
71 exchanges of the Northwestern Ohio 
Mutual Assembly there were several rep- 
resentatives from other small companies 
in that part of the state. 

The meeting had been called by Henry 
Williams, president of the Ottawa Farm- 
ers Mutual Telephone Co., who is chair- 
man of the legislative committee of the 
Northwestern assembly. Through his ex- 
ertions the meeting was a complete suc- 
cess. The organizations of the small tele- 
phone companies in Ohio, into a pro- 
posed state-wide association, consisting 
of six districts was approved. The North- 
western assembly will be one of these 
districts, retaining its present officers. 

Hon. John D. Emswiller, of Carding- 
ton, Ohio, one of the officers of the Mor- 
row County Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Co., just elected to the Ohio legislature, 
was present and recommended that 
united support be rendered in assisting 
in the state-wide association, and for 
support with their state representatives 
and senators to secure remedial legisla- 
tion in behalf of the small farmer tele- 
phone companies which were being dis- 
criminated against in the legislature and 
courts. 

R. M. Yinger, of the Farmers Tele- 
phone Co., of Sidney, Ohio, which is 
said to be the largest farmers exchange 
in the state, was present and made an 
able address on the subject of the “Gov- 
ernment Acquiring the Telephone and 
Telegraph Systems” at an honest valua- 
tion. Mr. Yinger was appointed by Gov- 
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ernor Willis as one of Ohio’s representa- 
tives, last October, to the Farmers Na- 
tional Congress held at Indianapolis. 
R. C. Eastman, attorney at law, of 
Lima, Ohio, appealed to the representa- 
tives present that they keep in mind the 
rights of the public which should be 
uppermost, in regard to equitable rates 
based on an honest capitalization; also 
municipal ownership of the 
local systems, state ownership of intra- 
state toll and government owner- 
ship of interstate long distance lines. 


advocated 


lines 





Marion, Ohio, to Have Full Auto- 
matic in City.and Country. 

Complete automatic equipment for its 

Marion city, country and long distance 


system, has just been ordered by the 
Marion County Telephone Co., which 
operates throughout Marion county, 
Ohio. 

Being surrounded on all sides by au- 
tomatic exchanges, Columbus, Newark, 


Granville, Bucyrus, and Kenton, the Ma- 
rion company, placing its or- 
der, had every opportunity to observe 
the automatic equipment in actual opera- 
tion. In addition to this general know]l- 
edge, however, the company made a care- 
tul investigation of automatic equipment 
in other exchanges, examining records as 
to service given and cost of operation, 
as well as subscribers in 
various cities'as to their preference for 
automatic or manual equipment. As a 
result the company decided that the au- 


before 


interviewing 


tomatic equipment would best fill its 
needs. 
The Marion company has decided to 


adopt this type of equipment not only 
for its city exchange, where a plant with 
an initial installation of 4,000 stations is 
called for, but the 400 country subscrib- 
ers served by the Marion exchange will 
also have full automatic service on eight- 
party lines, using the regular rural au- 
tomatic equipment. 

In addition the toll boards of outlying 
exchanges, such as Waldo, Morral and 
Greencamp, are to equipped with dials 
so that calls for Marion subscribers will 
be dialed direct by the operator in the 
originating exchange. Furthermore, it 
will be possible for Marion subscribers 
desiring numbers in the outlying ex- 
changes, to dial certain designated num- 
bers and obtain the operator in that ex- 
change immediately without going 
through a Marion operator as at pres- 
ent. This system will greatly reduce the 
number of toll board operators required 
at Marion, and in addition give the sub- 
scribers a service said to be unequalled 
for speed and accuracy. 

The Marion County Telephone Co. is 
locally owned and officered, and its board 
of directors contains some of the most 
important business men in the city. The 
officers are George W. King, president; 
S. E. Barlow, vice-president; A. J. Ber- 
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ry, general manager and secretary, and 
F. E. Guthrey, treasurer. These, together 
with Warren G. Harding, D. R. Cris- 
singer, H. B. Hane, John A. Schroter, 
J. G. Leffler, F. A. Huber, A. E. Cheney 
and J. F. Prendergast, make up the board 
of directors. 

The company was organized in 1902, 
and has met with substantial success 
from the start. Not only has the city of 
Marion enjoyed a phenomenal growth 
from a population of 10,000 in that year 
to 30,000 today, but the company’s policy 
has been such as to encourage and extend 
the use of the telephone, so that while 
the population has increased 200 per cent. 
during the past 14 years, the companys 
business has grown nearly 1,000 per 
cent. 

A new, absolutely modern and very 
carefully designed and constructed build- 
ing, embodying all of the very latest 
ideas in telephone housing, has been er- 
ected and is ready to receive the auto- 
matic equipment, which is already :n 
course of manufacture. 


Use of Telephone to Stimulate In- 
terest in Conference. 

The telephone was used extensively to 
call attention to and to stimulate interest 
in the Central States conference on rail 
and water transportation in Evansville, 
Ind., Thursday and Friday, December 14 
and 15. 

At the solicitation of the leaders of 
the conference, the Chicago Telephone 
Co., and other telephone companies in 
the Bell system co-operated, and notified 
770 persons of the conference by tele- 
phone. 

Between the hours of 9 a. m. and 12 
noon on December 7 the Chicago com- 


pany called up 528 persons within the 
city, and delivered the following mes- 
sage: 


The telephone company wishes to bring 
to your attention that the Central States 
Conference on Rail and Water Trans- 
portation will be held at Evansville, Ind., 
next Thursday and Friday, the 14th and 
15th instants. The civic organizations of 
this city have been invited to send repre- 
sentatives. As a public spirited citizen 
we think you will be interested to see 
that this city is creditably represented, 
and we take the liberty of bringing the 
matter to your attention. 


The same message was delivered by 
telephone to 72 persons in Joliet; 60 in 
Aurora; 60 in Elgin. and 50 in Wauke- 
gan. 

In addition, the same message was sent 
out from exchanges in 238 other cities. 

The persons called by telephone dis- 
played much interest, not only in the 
conference, but also in the spirit of co- 
operation shown by the telephone com- 
pany in helping to arouse interest in the 
conference. 

The purpose of the conference was tc 
bring together representative business 
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men of the central Western states to dis- 
cuss the vital questions of railway and 
water transportation, and hear each phase 
of these questions now uppermost in the 
public mind, presented by men of author- 
ity. 

American Telephone and Tele- 

graph Financing. 

New financing arrangements were re- 
cently announced by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. At a directors’ 
meeting held in Boston, a new stock issue 
of approximately $40,000,000 was author- 
ized and subsequently the company an- 
nounced that it had sold to a syndicate 
headed by J. P. Morgan & Co. $80,000,000 
5 per cent., 30-year sinking fund col- 
lateral bonds. 

In the sale of the bonds the A. T. & T. 
Co. is caring for needs through 1918 at 
the present rate of increase in require- 
ments, while in the event of a retarda- 
tion of business such as that encountered 
in 1914, the funds provided would prob- 
ably carry the company through 1919 and 
into 1920 before any new financing would 
be necessary. 

The new $40,000,000 stock will be of- 
fered to shareholders at par in the ratio 
of one share of new for every ten shares 
now held. The stock will be paid for in 
four installments as follows: On Febru- 
ary 1, May 1, August 1 and November 1. 

At a special meeting the stockholders 
of the A. T. & T. Co. authorized a trust 
indenture providing for delivery by the 
company to the trustee of part or all 
of the capital stock and bonds of other 
corporations now or hereafter owned by 
the company as security for the payment 


of collateral trust bonds issued under 
this authority. 
The stockholders also authorized the 


issuance of such bonds as from time to 
time may be required for the company’s 
operation, including the $80,000,000 bond 
issue previously referred to. These latter 
bonds are subject to a sinking fund pay- 
ment of 1 per cent. per annum and are 
redeemable at 105 and interest on any 
interest date. 

The directors at a meeting following 
the special stockholders’ meeting formai- 
ly approved all details for the $80,000,- 
000 5 per cent. bond issue. The old 
Colony Trust Co., of Boston, is trustee 
under the indenture. 

In addition to caring for new construc- 
tion in the immediate future, funds from 
the bond sale will be used for meeting 
maturing obligations of subsidiary com- 
panies. The company has short-term 
notes due in February which must be 
met. A big factor in connection with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s 
requirements is that of the steadily 
mounting increase in operating expenses. 
Another is the soaring price of construc- 
tion materials and a third is the labor 
situation. 











From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Kansas, Topeka, Dec. 19-21; Nebraska, Lincoln, Jan. 
South Dakota, Aberdeen, Jan. 16, 17 and 18; Minnesota, St. Paul, Jan. 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, 


Wisconsin, Madison, 
Texas, Dallas, 


Exhibitors at the Convention of the 
United States Association. 


On this and other pages are reproduced 
photographs taken by a number of ex- 
hibitors at the convention of the United 
States Independent 
tion, held last December 5-8, at 
Hotel La Salle. Although showing but 
a portion of the exhibits of the various 
companies in most instances, the views 
shown are typical of the attractiveness 
and completeness of the many and va- 


Telephone Associa- 


week, 


ried exhibits at the convention. 


A New Form of Electrical Insula- 
tion Material. 


A new form of electrical insulation, of 
wide and general interest and application 
throughout the electrical industry, is now 
being placed on the market by the Dia- 
mond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
This product is called Condensite-Cellu- 
lac. 

This company has developed and pat- 
ented the process for manufacturing on a 
commercial scale this new form of insu- 
lating material which is said to be en- 
tirely different in physical and chemical 
characteristics from any other form of 








The Exhibit of Templeton, Kenly & Co. Was a Center of 


Feb. 6-8; 


10-12; 
23-25; 
19-20; 


Feb. 


Feb. 22-23; Iowa, Des Moines, March 13-15. 




















Card and Phctcgraphic Display of the Barrett Co. 


fibre, hard rubber, mica or synthetic in- 
sulation now available. It is not merely 
built up of coated paper in laminations, 
ner is it a coated or veneered fibre, but 





Much Interest. 
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is a product which is claimed to be homo- 
geneous throughout. 

It combines in great part the stable 
physical and chemical properties and high 
dielectric resistance of the known 
Condensite-molding preparation of the 
Condensite Co. of America, which is em- 
ployed in its manufacture, and the good 
qualities of the best grade of vulcanized 
fibre. 

Condensite-Cellulac is said to be per- 
manently anhydrous and non-hygroscopic 
and impervious to the action of oil or 
ordinary acids or solvents. It is infusible 
and is not affected by the action of heat 
within the range of temperature ordinar- 
ily encountered. The manufacturer states 
that it therefore cannot break down, set- 
ting free substances which may attack 
and corrode conductors or connections. 
It is not fragile but is very tough and 
will stand considerable vibration or 
shock. 

On account of these properties, a vast 
new field is now opened up for the use 
of this newly developed insulation. 

The application to service of this ma- 
terial in locations exposed to the weather 
is not only a possibility but will undoubt- 
edly comprise a considerable part of its 
tield of applications as it is strictly water- 
proof. It may also be used advanta- 
geously in apparatus which is to operate 
under unfavorable conditions of moisture, 
or subject to splashing with oil, such as 


well 
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insulation for au- 
tomobile ignition 
systems, or where 


exhaust steam is 
used in industrial 
processes. 


Condensite-Cel- 
lulac is furnished 
in merchantable 
shapes, 
rods, _ tubes, 
and may be read- 
ily machined. It 
stated that it 
may formed 
into very thin 
sheets with  re- 
markable accuracy 
to gauge, thereby 
furnishing an ex- 


sheets, 
ewe. 
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be 
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One View of the Stromberg-Carison Telephone Mfg. Co.’s Comprehensive Exhibit. 
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A View of the Nungesser Carbon & Battery Works’ Display—Exhibit of the 
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cellent diaphragm 
material. It 
also supplied 
shaped to custom- 
ers’. specifications. 
The work, as thus 
supplied, is ready 


is 


for use, having 
been hardened and 
insoluble 


by 


made — 
and_ infusible 
the application of 
heat. 


A unique fea- 


ture of Condens- 
ite-Cellulac of 
considerable gen- 


eral interest is the 
possibility of sup- 
plying it in the 








Gund Mfg. Co. 
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soft uncured state, permitting of its be- 
ing hardened in the place where it is to 
be used and thereby formed to fit in 
spaces or locations with an accuracy not 
otherwise possible. 





Pope Time Limit Indicator for Ru- I ‘ 
ral and Trunk Lines. 

H. R. Pope of Franklin, Pa., has been 
granted a patent on a device of which 
he has had two in continuous, success- 
ful and satisfactory operation on very 
busy lines, for over a year. This device 
is to be known as the Pope time limit 
indicator and is being manufactured by 
the Pope Time Limit Indicator Co., of 
Franklin, Pa. 

There has been a long-felt want for 
some means of metering, measuring or 
in some way limiting the length of tele- 
phone conversations—not only is this 
want felt by the telephone managers, but 
by the subscriber as well. With the uni- 
versal use of the four-party lines, the A Part of the Leich Electric Co.’s Exhibit. 

















that the units may be adjusted for any 





desired time limit; it not being necessary 
to have all units set for the same time 
limit if desired otherwise. The time limit 
on each unit may be changed or read- 
justed by simply turning a small screw. 

Suppose, for example, that the device 
is set for five-minute limit, which is the 
usual rule for rural or four-party lines. 
The operator puts up the connection tn 
the regular or ordinary way. In five min- 
utes the green supervisory lamp lights 
whereupon the operator informs the talk- 
ing subscribers that their time is up. The 
green supervisory lamp continues to bura 
until the connection is taken down. 

If the parties. should finish their con- 
versation in two minutes or before the 
time limit has elapsed, the connection is 
taken down and the timing unit auto- 
matically and instantaneously returns to 
normal. Another connection may im- 




















View of the Exhibit of W. N. Matthews & Brother. mediately be established on the same 











heavily-loaded rural lines and the ever- 
busy free service trunk lines between oo sa de 
nearby cities and towns, it is found nec- \ f MONARCH ff 
essary to limit the time on connections S TELEPHONE 74 

The Pope device may be associated . “— 
with busy lines but it is the intention ot 
the manufacturer that each cord circuit 
be so equipped that every connection 
established may be limited to the prede- 
termined or allotted time. 





Each device is built in units of 15 to 
correspond to the standard equipment 
of 15 cord circuits to the operator’s po- 
sition. 

In equipping an operator's position, 
each pair of cords is equipped with an 
additional green supervisory lamp. The 
illumination of this lamp indicates to the 
operator that the allotted time on that 
connection has elapsed, whereupon she 
informs the subscriber that the time is 
up. 

The device is of such construction One Corner of the Exhibit of the Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co. 
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Photograph Taken 





pair of cords and the green light will 
come on five minutes after the second 
connection is established. 

The fact that the first connection was 
not up the allotted time, has no bearing 
whatever on the second or following con- 
nections. All cords are ready for use 
at all times and the time limit on all 
connections is indicated as soon as it 
has elapsed. 

In addition to the green lamp the de- 
vice may be wired so as to throw an in- 
termittent buzz onto the line of the talk- 
ing parties whereby they will know that 
their time has elapsed without the oper- 
ator going in on the line. This might be 
desirable in the case of automatic recall, 
although the wiring could be arranged 
so as to make it possible for the operator 
to go in on the line as soon as the 





View of One of the Automatic Electric Co.’s Exhibit Rooms. 
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in One of the Display Rooms of the Kellogg Company. 


Truck Exhibited 
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time limit was indicated by the green 
light. 

The device is said to be simplicity it- 
self and it is claimed there is practically 
nothing about it to wear out or get out 
of adjustment so that the first or initial 
cost of installation is the full cost of 
giving a continuous limited service. 

“It is stated that the device may be 
wired to any switchboard or position 
without in any way interferring with the 
existing circuits. It has been found by 
actual experience that as soon as the 
subscribers learn that the length of their 
conversation is being automatically and 
mechanically timed, and that no human 
element whatever enters into the timing, 
save to inform them that their time has 
elapsed, in nine cases out of ten they 
are perfectly willing to give up the line 
and throw it open to the use of another 
subscriber who, -:perhaps, has been anx- 
iously waiting to make some urgent call. 
They know a five-minute limit is a fair 





scale and that all subscribers are being 
treated alike. 

Further information relative to this 
device will be gladly furnished by the 
manufacturer upon request. 


Paragraphs. 


Ropert M. Barker recently resigned 
from the Palmer-Moore Co., of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., with which he has heen as- 
sociated as advertising manager for ovei 
three years past. 


Eastern Kentucky Company to 
Construct Additional Lines. 


The Eastern Kentucky Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Pikeville and Whitesburg 
Ky., is overhauling and re-building its 
local and long distance lines between 
Etty and Virgie, Ky., in the coal develop- 
ment section. New lines will be built 
into several sections of the coal fields, 
active building to start immediately after 
the first of the new year. 















